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lay your heart on mine, dear, 
Do you feel Love's thrill’ 

While you nestie here, dear, 
Pain doth lose its chill, 


let me see your eyes, dear, 
Tender, radiant eyes; 

In their holy depths, dear, 
All my proud soul lies, 


Let me hiss your mouth, dear, 
Sweetest mouth to me 

In the whole wide world, dear— 
Now—you must go free. 


Back from the Grave 
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NARRATIVE BY OHRISTABEL DE- 
VEREUX—(CONTINUBD.) 

1 PON their return bome from their Con- 

| tinental tour they spent a week or s0 

in London, after which they went to 
their home, and in the course of a few days 
drove over to the Manor House to visit 
their neighbors and kinsfolk, and to take 
me back with them to Alton Kdge when 
they returned, 

1 could have wished that I might have 
been left longer with Lady Mannesty, un- 
der whose protection 1 bad been so very 
happy; but I was too well disciplined by 
twelve years of school-life to rebel against 
authority, and I prepared to submit to all 
arrangements made for me, 

“You will not rid yourself of all encum- 
brances by flying to the hospitabie roof of 
the Lovelaces,’’ remarked Vere to me one 
day. “J am quite atame cat about their 
house, a8 you will find to your cost, I have 
my own room alwaysin readiness, and a 
box for my horse equally at my disposal. 
Fifteen miles is just a nice ride.” I preter 
that distance to almost any other. I shall 
be over very often, you may depend upon 
it,” 

1 looked up at him and smiled. 

“It will be very pleasant to see you,” I 
answered shyly. “Things will not seem so 
sirange when you are there,”’ 

“Don’t you like strangers, then?’ he 
asked, 

“I don’t think I like changes,’’ I replied. 

“Wonderful! And you a woman too! I 
thought women could never have change 
6nough,”’ 

i su0ok my head gravely. 

“I den’t kaow about that, I can speak 
Only for myself.’’ 

“Ab, I see!’"—with an odd twinkle in his 
6yes. “You bave not yet forgotten your 
misery and despair at quitting the side of 
the dievine Miss Beverley. I sympathise 
~—1i do indeed, I can enter into your teel- 
Ings,” 

| bent over my work to conceal a smile, 
4nd answere i seriously— 

“i do not like youto make fun of Miss 
Keverley, Mr, Mannesty, She was always 
nie good to me, and { am very fond of 
er’? 

“1 adore ber!” was Vere’s unblushing 
response. “Without her the world is to 
68 bDliank—ea waste—a howling wilder 
ness!” 

i knew it was useless tocontend with 

80 1 let the matter drop 
next day the new guests arrived. 
vVelace was a very pretty vivacious 
Oning much younger than her 





years, and with a fund of bright sparkling 
ny that appeared to be quite inexhausti- 

6. 

Her husband was a pleasant gentlemanly 
man, agreeable and well-informed, but 
without any very salient points. He seemed 
quite content to take up the position of le 
maride madame, and to enjoy basking in 
his wife’s smiles and laughing at her sal- 
lies as much as most men enjoy hearing 
themselves talk. 

Mrs. Lovelace was exceedingly kind to 
mé, and soon put me at my ease by her 
friendly manner, 

“I do hope we shall be able to make you 
happy with us,” she said warmly the first 
evening after her arrivai, when she had 
been telling me alittle about her house and 
surroundings, “I know nobody in the 
world is like my dear Cousin Frederica”’ 
is the name she spoke of Lady Mannesty 
—‘but we will try to make things as pleas- 
antfor you as wecan. Vere wii! heip us. 
He is a capital boy for help things to go. I 
don’t know what we should do without 
Vere—I don’t really. When is Marcus 
Basset coming back? Does he ever write to 
you? Do you know what plans he has nade 
for you?”’ 

I shivered, as I always did when | heard 
the name of my guardian. Mrs. Lovelace 
laughed as she observed this, saying light- 
ly— 

“Somebody ‘walking over your grave— 
eh?’ 

1 tried to smile, but the attempt was not 
very successful, 

Vere, who wae observing us without 
appearing to do so, now came to my as- 
sistance, 

“I do not think Miss Devereux is person- 
ally acquainted with her guardian.’’ 

*] have not seen him since 1 was a child,”’ 
I remarked. 

‘*Does he never come to see you when he 
ie in this part of the country?”’ 

‘No, never.”’ 

‘Nor write to you?” 

' Never.” 

“1 suppose you hear from Mrs, Basset?”’ 

‘*) did not know there was a Mrs, Basset 
till I came here. Everything must have 
been done through Miss Beverley; but she 
never telis meanything.’’ 

Mrs, Lovelace laughed a little and shrug- 
ged her shoulders. 

“The ways of the Bassets are mysterious 
—past finding out. I never profess ‘o un- 
derstand them. Perhaps there is nothing 
to understand. My husband always says 
that peopietake very absurd and exagger- 
ated views about tbem just because the son 
is a great traveler and the motheéra rec] use, 
All the same, 1 always believe there isa 
screw loose with the Bassets—‘a bee in 
their bonnet’—isn’t that the saying? And, 
to tell the honest truth, I don’t think he’s 
a fitman to be your: guardian, my dear, 
You agree with me, don’t you, Vere?”’ 

“J really feel hardly able to offer an opin- 
ion,” answered Vere careless!y—‘“‘iny ac- 
quaintance with the gentleman in question 
is so very limited. 1 suspect Trevor is 
about right, and that much more fuss is 
made of their eccentricity than there is any 
cause tor. The vacant mind of the public 
so lovesa littie food for gossip, and the 
stories are passed on and improved #0 
rapidly, that there is no knowing where 
they will stop.”’ 

Mra. Lovelace laughed, and tapped Vere 
with her fan. 

“A thousand thanks for the implied sug- 
geation that my mind is vacant and ny ton- 
gue mischievous! You are linproving in 
impudence, Vere—you are getting on réal- 
ly fast!’’ 

Vere answered in his own imperturbable 


| fashion, and a littie wordy wartare ensued, 
| to which I paid but little heed I was 


thinking over what 1 bad heard, and wdn 





pone why it was that the Bassets seemed 
to bear so bad a name amongst their neigh- 
bors, 

Vere, it is true, had defended them just 
now; but I could not help thinking it bad 
been more to reassure me than because he 
bad any particular conviction upon the 
point. 

I remembered the words of his spoken 
upon the brow of that hill about ten days 
ago now, and it bad not seemed that he be- 
lieved my guardian was a man to be trusted. 
He bad almost asked permission to defend 
meé from him. I determined that { would 
find out,in some way, ifthere was any 
ground for the current distrust of him that 
seemed #0 general. 

I had notlong to walt for my opportu- 
nity. The very next, evening, after din- 
ner, while the gentlemen lingered over 
their wine, Mrs. Lovelace wandered out In- 
to the garden with me, chatting in her easy 
and pleasant fashion, and by gradual stages 
the talk drifted tothe subject of the Bas- 
sets. 

“IT want to know more about them, Mra, 
Lovelace,” I said, ‘I wish you would tell 
me if there is any story againat them.’’ 

‘Well, if you promise not to be frighten- 
ed, or to think too much of it, 1 will. 
Everybody knows, of course, and there 
may be nothing init. Nothing was ever 
proved; only you can’t stop peoples’ ton- 
gues or their thoughts—people will always 
talk.’’ 

I slipped my arm within that of Mra, 
Lovelace, I felt that-] was on the verge of 
some horrid disclosure, I was trightened, 
without in the least knowing why. 

“Trevor says# there is nothing in it—that 
it is a disgraceful siander, and ought never 
to be repeated. I have great confidence in 
Trevor's judgment, and very likely be is 
quite right in all he saya; only he and Mar- 
cus Basset are cousins, and one muat al- 
ways stand up for one’s flesh and blood.” 

Mrs. Lovelace paused and shook her 
head sagely. It was very plain she leaned 
rather tothe current rumorthban w ber husa- 
band’s view of this matter. 

“What did hedo?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Nothing, after all, so very remarkable, 
my dear, He married @ rich wife, and she 
died in a rather a sudden and mysterious 
way shortly after the marriage. She had 
been devotedly attached to Marcus, was 
over head and ears in love, as the saying in, 
and would not allow any settlement to be 
made, She was older than be, and mistreas 
ot her own aftairs,. She drew up awill after 
ber marriage, leaving every penny she 
possessed to him, and in three month’s 
time she was dead.”’ 

The last words were spoken inso signi- 
ficant a tone that! shuddered. My next 
question was put in a whisper. 

“And you think——” 

“Oh, it isn’t what 1 think, my love! I 
don’t think anything aboutit. There was 
an inquest, of course; and it was satisfact- 
orily made out that It was accidental deatu 
—she bad taken an Overdose of a prepara- 
tion of chloral or something, which she waa 
using for neurelgia, The case was made 
out clearly enough at the time, and no 
blame was sttached t) anybody. Only,you 
know, people will talk, and wil! have their 
own views ofthe matter; and there were 
one or two things that looked ugly." 

“What were they?” 

“Well, for one thing, before this marriage 
the Bassets were miserably poor—didn’'t 
know what to do for money. He was only 
three-and-twenty at the time, buthe was 


deeply in debt, and ruin stared hii in the 
face. His marriage saved him; but every- 
| body said be did not care on¢ t for bis 
wife. She was aix years Lis senior, and he 
seemed to find her very devotion to bim 
nesufferable. The marriage was of Mra 
Basset’s making, yet she seemed to detest 
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ber daughter-in-law as soon as they had 
made sure of her fortune; and it was re- 
ported that their household was in a moat 
unhappy state. Marcus wanted to travel: 
but be would not hear of his wife’s accom- 
panying him, and she would not consent 
to being left behind. How matters would 
have been adjusted nobody knows; but the 
knot was cut by the sudden death of Mra, 
Marcus HKasaset.,’’ 

“And dia nobody suspect him at the 
time?’ I asked, in a low awe-struck voice, 

“There was not a shadow of evidence 
against him, Indeed, he was not at home 
at the time, and Mrs, Basset was iil in bed 
in another wing of the house, and was pro- 
ved, on the testimony of her maid, never to 
have quitted her room the whole night 
There seemed absolute proof that the poor 
woman had accidentally taken the overdose 
herself, and Trevor says that any other idea 
is preposterous and unworthy. He was 
brought up to the law, you know, and is 
very keenon evidence, and wiil believe 
nothing without proof; but the other peo- 
ple are not #0 logical—or so charitable, 
whichever you like to call it,”’ 

“And what do they say?” 

“Some say that the old woman hada 
hand init. She would have gladly have 
gone to the gallows any day for her son's 
sake, Others, again, believe that the poor 
creature’s life was made such a burden to 
her that she was obliged tw seek forgetful- 
ness in narcotics, and that she deliberately 
poisoned herself rather than endure such 
an 6xistence any longer.’’ 

“What do you believe?” | inquired, 

“I? Ob, I take care not to believe any- 
thing! The Bassetsa are ny husband's rela- 
tions; and Marcus always comes to see us 
when he is in England, I call occasionally 
upon his mother, but, luckily, she hardly 
ever admits ine, She bas scarcely seen any 
body since the death of ber daughter-in-law 
and Marcus has spent alinost all his time 
abroad, Their defenders say this is a proof 
of their grief at the loss, and their detract- 
ores that it looks more ikea guilty conaci- 
ence. Trevor says that is absurd. You 
must not think ‘Trevor is very fond of the 
Bassets, | don’t think he likesthem muoh 
in bis beart; but he always wishes to be 
just, and be is indignant at rumors that, as 
be says, have not a grain of truth in them. 
He would be vexed, I dare may, it he 
thought I had talked like this to you; butl 
don’t see why you should be kept in iguor- 
ance of what everybody éise in the place 
knows quite well,’ 

“Why do you may ‘you of all people’?”’ I 
asked, with a shiver. 

‘“Wuoy, because you are connected ifn a 
oortain way with the Bassets; so it is only 
fair you should know all there is to know 
about them.’’ 

It was witb some difficulty that ! put the 
next question, for I did not want my agite 
tion to be seen. 

“You do pot think—bhe will want & take 
me to live in Lis bouse?”’ 

“No, [do not think soatall, Mra, ibaa 
aot detewts visitors, and he is hardly ever 
at bome bimeelt. They have a few servants, 
and their menage, | sabould say, was most 
miserabie, 1 should not imagine for a mo 
ment that (hey would ever dream of invi'- 
ing you there; and, if they did, J] should 
decline to go, if | were you, and we would 
all stand by you.’’ 


I drew my breath alittle more freely 
then; but 1 bad still another «uestion cn 
my mind, 

“Do you remember the naine of Mrr, 


Basset’s naid—the one who wea witb her: 
WwW uen-—— 


‘Yes, yes; | know what you mean ar 
| ter was t “a 6. mt x «8 vO 
ever ad Qt OS LOA i ey @ 
porte 6 julte ina para # 
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Mra, Basset sent Carter to be my maid 
when! came here. She is in the house 
now.” 

I fancied Mra. Lovelace 
looked disturbed; but after 
abe said lightly- 

“Dear me—how very self-sacrificing of 
ber! And do you !ike the maid?” 

“Not at all,” I returned quickly. 
would give anything to send her away."’ 

Mrs. Lovelace lald her band upon wy 
arm with sudden energy. Her face, us- 
ually so gay and careless, wan grave 
now. 

“My dear child,” she said, with empha- 
wa, ‘be guided by me in this matter. 
Whatever else you do, do not make an 
enemy of the Hasseta, or of Mra. Hanmet's 
maid, Carter.’’ 


started and 
a little pause 


“J 


ee . 


EXTKACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
MRS, BASSET, OF FEN- 
MORE END, 

March 6th.—a letter for Marcus this 
morning from Trevor Lovelace, I opened 
it, ag in ny custom before forwarding his 
correspondence, but found it of no partio- 
ular interest. It wes merely to inform 
him of the ilinees of the child who is bis 
ward—there is something inexpressibly 
droll to my mind in the fact that Marcus 
bas been placed in the position of a guar- 
dian t a young girl—and to suggest, an 
the Illness ia diphtheria, which has at- 
tacked the whole sohool, that upon her 
recovery ®ome change of air and scene 
wiil be advinable. 

I forwarded the letter to Marcus witbout 
comment, save that I told him not wv sug- 
gest Fonmore End asa temporary asylum 
for his young charge. I do not think he 
would be fooliah enough to try to quarter 
a miserable little achool-girl upon me; 
but I bave given bim a hint not to do 
a, 

I wish he would come home soon, I am 
longing for a sight of his face; but I must 
notappear impationt. Young men do not 
like tinportunity from their mothers. 1 
suppose Marcus will always be youug to 
me; yet his forty-fifth birthday is approach 
Ing, and the people about us Would gibe 
to hear me speak of ny son as young. 

Never mind; let them all gibe and jeer. 
Their turn will come some day, and no 
doubt they will age more rapidly than my 
won has done, A handsomer man of bis 
age | have never known. 

Maron 4th.—A letter from Marcus to- 
day, short and abrupt as usual, but giv- 
ing ine sufficient food for anxiety. He Is 
in want of money again-—desperately in 
want, 1 judge from his tone. How he 
gots rid of such large sums | cannot ima. 
gine. 

I suppose young men always will bo 
young men; but Marcus asks how he Is 
to live now that his fortune is diss! pated, 
his property mortgaged, and every penny 
of his wife’s money spent. He may wel! 
ask: but how to answer is more than | 
know. My own narrow means barely 
support myself and enable ine to keep a 
roof over my head, which shal! also shelter 
him whenever he needa it. 

1 am troubled, greatly troubled. J must 
see if something cannot be done. My son 
shall never have cause to say that bis mo- 
ther failed him itn his hour of need. 
Where there's a will, there’s generally a 
way. 

April 4th.—I have passed a suflivientiy 
unhappy week. Last night | told Carter 
ail that was on my mind. She had divin- 
ed my uneasiness, and wished to know the 
cause. Carter’s wishes always carry a 
certain amount of weight; and, besides, | 
often find her clever and helpful. When 
she heard all I had to say she was silent 
foratime, and then ahe said, with a iow 
laugh— 

‘(Master had better marry again.’’ 

lam not quite sure that | liked the tone 
ofthe remark; but it was not one that | 
could visibly resent, After all the woman 
is perfectly trustworty. A little license 
must be permitted after such long and 
faitbfui service, 

“Marriage would not help him,’ 1 an- 
ewered, ‘unless the lady bad a large for- 
tune; and, unfortunately, heiresses are not 
to be picked up every day.” 

“Master seemna more in the way of them 
than most folks though,’ anewered the wo. 
man significantly; ‘he's got one pretty well 
to bis hand just now.” 

I confess | was quite ata loes to under- 
stand ber meaning; but 1 knew that Carter 
did generally speak without warrant, and 
that, from going beckwards and forwards 
into the town, she picked upe good deal 
of information that never reached my ears. 

iniess from ber lips 

*“W hat do you mean?” lasked I donot 
jn the least understand you 
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“Why, my meaping'’s plain enough, 
ma'am! I’m alluding to that young lady at 
Mins Beveriey's school, just outside A \ton- 
bridge. She ia master’s ward, and they ail 
say she bas a mint of money.”’ 

‘*Who says so?"’ 

“Why, all the folks at Altonbridge! | 
suppose the schooilmistress brags a bit now 
.and again. If there’s money inthe question, 
trust a schoolmistress for getting wind of 
iet”’ 

‘But she is only a child—a little school. 
girit. It in absurd to think of her asa wile 
for my #on."’ 

Carter sniffed indignantly; sbe evidently 
did not like any suggestion of hers being 
treated as absurd, 

“She may bave beena child when she 
was went there; but she’s none such 4 
child aow; and if she won’t make a beauty 
one of these days, my name is not Sarab 
Carter.” 

April 20th.—f ver since the conversation 
with Carter about my son's ward I have 
been unable to get the matter off my mind. 
W hat motive has prompted the Lovelaces 
to act in this matter? All these years—ao | 
havo ascertained —they have'taken no notice 
of Miss Devereux, have seemed in absolute 
gnorance of ber existence, What tbia mo. 
tive is, since they have no marriageabie 
sons of their own, is more than | can say; 
but I will endeavor to discover it. 

1 have found out that the rumors of the 
giri’s great wealth are neither unfounded 
nor 6xaggerated, Our family lawyer is ac- 
quainted witb the details of this child’s 
property, which since her parent’s death bas 
been invested in safe Government and 
Colonial securities, 

As ber parents died when she was about 
six years old, and the income then left to 
her was about twelve thousand a year, the 
whole of which bas been steadily accum|at- 
ing with interest and compound Interest— 
for her schooling has cost only some two or 
three hundred a year—during the thirteen 
years, she will come into a really princely 
fortune on the attainment of her majority; 
and my son is atonce ber guardian and 
trustee, as well as sole executor of her 
father’s wiil. 

Hiow iwit, I wonder, that Marcus bas 
never named avy of these facta to me? Has 
it been simple forgetfulness or indiflerence, 
or bas be another and a deeper motive? 

That point J cannot at present determine; 
but I must consider well what steps to take 
forthe future. Much depends upon me, 
and it behooves me to act with the greatest 
discretion and pradence, 

1 wish | had known two month ago all 
that] know now. I would have advised 
Marcus to let the girl come here,and would 
have kept Ler safe for him as long as was 
necessary. 

W hat is done however cannot be andone. 
Marcus will have answered Trevor Love- 
lnce's letter long before this, and 1 must 
awaitthe result of this decision, and tien 
dothe bestI can. One thing 1s certain— 
Marcus nust come home quickly, and he 
must marry this girl, 

April 29th.—The wore 1 consider this 
pian of marrying Marcus to this littie 
school-girl with a colossal fortune, the 
more reasonable and feasible dves it ap- 
pear. 

Indeed, I wrote a letterto Marcus upon 
the subject, but, on consideration, 1 de- 
cided not to send it. 

There is no denying that in some mat- 
ters my #on shows himeelf somewhat im- 
practicable—and marriage is one. Ever 
since the sad death of poor b liza there has 
been a certain constraint in his manner 
towards ine, He cannot pretend to regret 
her; he never professed to oare for ber; 
and only a week before her melancholy 
end he was expressing to me, in his blunt 
outapoken way, a wish thatshbe might die 
and release him from: a distasteful yoke 

Upon the subjeet of contracting a second 
marriage 1 bave always found bim exceed- 
fugly reserved, and inciined at times to be 
almost insolent, 

May 1st.—I begin to understand tie ac- 
tion of the Lovelaces with regard to this 
matter of Christabel Devereux. Carter 
has been making inquiries in that very 
cautious and prudent way of hers, and | 
think we have reached a pretty satisfactory 
—or unsatistactory—oonclusion, 

It appears that Sir Charles and Lady 
Mannesty, of the Manor House, near to 
which Miss Beverley’s schoo! is situated, 
have an only son, who, ever since this gir! 
has been there, has taken a great intercst 
in her, which until lately he kept almost 
entirely to himeelf. At the time of her ill- 
ness, however, he seemed roused to take 
active steps. 

He made inquiries as to her parentage, 
antecedents, and, we may safely presume 


also, her fortune, 





Probably these ing uiries 


brought to light the fact that she was a 





j} and now 


ward of my 8on’s, for from that time he was 
constantly seen riding over to the Love- 
laces’, and it was no doubt at his insti- 
gation that Trevor wrote to Marcus on the 
subject. 

Why did | not knowthen all that know 
now? 1 might have taken very different 
stepa had 1 been warned in time, There 
is nothing to bedone but to await the course 
of events. One thing however is very piaio 
—Vere Mannesty is an enemy and must be 
watched. 

May 10:b.—Al! my suspicions have been 
verified to-day, and thatin a manner that is 
very vexatious, I hear that Marcus has 
given power to Trevor Lovelaceto make 
such arrangements for his ward as her 
state of health demands; and the first of 
these arrangements is that she isto goto 
the Manor House and pay along visit to 
the Manneatys. 

The excuse for this very odd plan is that 
the Loveiaces are abroad, or Just going,and 
that the Mannestys, as their oldest friends, 
are willing to give a home to this young 
girl unti: their house is open to receive her 
Ot course it is plain enough what it all 
means 

Vere Mannesty is in love with the giri,or 
with her fortune, and he wants to be fret 
in the field now tbat she is getting old 
enough to be wooed and won. I can see 
the whole thing plainly; but 1 am powerless 
at present to interfere. 1 must wait and 
watch, and check in so far as possible the 
mischief that may be brewing, 

May 15th.—1 have to-day lost Carter,who 
has gone to the Manor Houseat Alton- 
bridge to enter the service of Miss Dever- 
eux. This was her own idea, and | think 
it a good one, as 1 shall now be kept in- 
formed of all that passes in that house, 1 
wrote a note to Lady Mannesty afew days 
ago, telling ber that my son wished me to 
select a personal attendant for his ward, as 
she was now leaving scbool, and that I 
should, with her permission, send over 
such a person upon the day she appointed 
for the reception of Miss Devereux. The 
reply was not altogether cordial, but of 
course no objection could be raised; and so 
Carter is established atthe Manor House, 
and | feel more at ease, although my mind 
misgives me and I am convinced that there 
is trouble ahead. 

I wish Marcus would come home; but I 
aw afraid it will be a month or so before he 
does. 

June lst.—I bave had an interview with 
Carter to-day, which has gone far to con- 
firm my previous suspicions, 

Servants learn a great deal from one an- 
other, and itis tne general beliefin Lady 
Mannesty’s house that the son is deeply en- 
amoured of this girl, who, Carter assures 
meé, is exceedingly beautiful. 

So far as I can learn, the young man is 
not hurrying on his suit. He seems to 
keep very quiet, and the girl is evidently 
quite unversed in all such matters, and 
enjoys Lady Mannesty’s society more than 
bis. So far all is going better than I could 
well have expected, and 1 may have no 
real cause for anxiety; but there was one 
portion of Carter's story that perplexed me 
somewhat, 

She says she feels convinced that this 
girl bas an intense horror of my son, 
and that this horror is not the result of 
anything sue can have heard at the Manor 
House, as she observed signs of it within 
an hour of her arrival. 

Carter cannot in the least explain the 
cause of her young misiress’s dislike to 
the name of Basset and yet she affirms 
tual it exists, aud even extends to herself; 
and the girl shrinks from her ministra- 
tions, and never enters into conversation 
with her unless it is absolutely neces- 
gary. 

1 am disappointed in this, as well as 
puzzled, The girl has never seen Marcus 
in her life, unless she did did so when she 
was a mere baby. He never writes to her, 
though, as 1 bear, he occasionaliy sends her 
costly gifts, which Carter says she always 
declines to wear. 

June 15th.—Heard to-day trom Carter. 
She tells me that Vere Mannesty rides out 
almost daily with Christabel Devereux, 
who is treated more than ever as the 
daughter of the house, She beileves that, 
ifnot actually engaged, they are in a fair 
way to become so, 

it is certainly vexatious; but I can bide 
mny time, Marcus has authority over her 
for two years more. Ile can withhold his 
consent, and he must. 


July 20th.—Matters in reference to my 
son's ward are proceeding faster than | 
like, Ten days ago she left Alton bridge 
Manor House for Trevor Lovelace’s place, 
hear that she and young Man. 
nesaty are « 
my 


ogaged, and are only awaiting 
#00 8 consent to make arrangements 


for a speedy marriage. They may wait, I 





think, for they will not be able to com. 
municate with him except through me; 
and I sball take good care that no letters 
upon that subject ever reach his hand. 

Jaly 28th.—Another check of quite an 
unexpected nature. It seems that the 
Lovelaces having heard of Marcus in Ven. 
ice through some friends, have communi. 
cated with him direct, and bave already 
obtained his consent to the engagement. 

It is most annoying that Carter did not 
find ail this out soomer, though I am doubt. 
tul it Teould have doneanything to stay 
the course of events, That little chit tells 
her nothing, hardly speaks to ber, dismis. 
goes her from her room on every possibile oc. 
casion, and bas quite succeeded in making 
a bitter enemy of her. Little fool! She wil 
find outher mistake one of these days, 
Carter is not a persou one need stir up into 
open animosity. Never mind; all this suits 
my plans very well. Ifthings are going 
badly in one quarter, they are going wel! 
in another. Carter may be very useful 
to mein days to come, She never for- 
gives. 

August 4th.—A great surprise befell me 
to-day. Marcus came home quite unex. 
pectedly. He never does give uch warn- 
ing of his approach; but I confess I was 
rather startled when he walked into my 
room this afternoon, as coolly and calmly 
asif he had been absent for five hours in- 
stead of five years, 

He was looking thin and careworn, I 
thought, but then tbat sort of look is, I 
think, exceedingly becoming to Marcus, It 
gives bim a particularly distinguished air, 
and certainly, for his years, he is a peculiar. 
ly handsome and youthful-looking man. 

Ot course the condition of his affairs en- 
grossed our minds for some time, to the ex- 
clusion of all else, 

He is invol veda and embarrassed on every 
side. He never begins to trouble himself 
until matters have pretty well reached a 
climax, 

I made him explain everything to me. 
With setl-restraint, 1 avoided alluding to 
the subject of Miss Devereux and her for- 
tune, the more #0 as I saw by his brooding 
manner that he had something on his mind, 
and 1 thought that it might refer to that 

I contented myseif by suggesting that 
his cousin, Trevor Lovelace, who is a very 
well-to-do man, might be willing to assist 
him bya loan; and I advised him to visit 
Alton Edge to-morrow, and see if anything 
could be arranged. He made no answer 
as to the loan, but said be would call and 
see the Loveiaces. I could not but gather 
trom his manner that he was keeping back 
some of his thoughts from me. I hopethis 
may be so. I hope he is thinking of this 
girl and her money. 

August 10tbh.—Everything seems to be 
coming right now, and my warmest hopes 
are being realized. Marcus went over to 
Alton Edge the day after he came home, 
and has been there every day since. He 
says little of his visits so far, but I can 
read in his silence and abstraction more 
depth of teeling than any speech would 
tell me, 

He loves this girl—I am convinced of it 
—I know it as well asif he had made me 
the confidante of a lover’s raptures, He is 
in love for the first time—as 1 believe-—in 
all hia life,"and he loves with all the pas 
sion and strength of a wild untamed ne 
ture. 

August 19th.-I saw Carter for a few 
minutes to-day. She tells me that Marcus 
is very guarded in bis manner at Alton 
Edge, and that he does not make the least 
attempt to engrosas Miss Devereux’s atten- 
tion, or to pay court to her in any way. 

She says, indeed, that this would be 
difficult to accomplish, as the young lady 
is very shy, and never goes near him if she 
can heip it, and seems to shudder even at 
the touch of his hand or the sight of bis 
face, Carter roundly asserts that the girl 
hates him. She volunteers to place provols 
in my hands before long to verity her 
statement. : 

Vere Mannesty is aconstant visitor at Al- 
ton Edge, and the lovers seem to be bav- 
ing halcyon days. Marcus must be more 
circumspect and discreet than I should 
have judged probable from my knowledge 
of his character. 

He is evidently attracting no attention, 
and keeping his feelings altogether in the 
background. He is very wise in this. 

He will have rather a difficult part to pisy 
later on, and his plan now is certainly © 
disarm suspicion. 

Augost 27.—Marcus has spoken, He bs 
opened his heart to me at last, as | alway® 
hoped he would do. He loves that girl— 
loves ber wildly and vehemently. He's 
determined, at all costs, to win her; wen 
he speaks in that low, flerce, vibrating 
of his, I know well that nothing wil! con 
quer him, 
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He told me all this evening, and then I 
had afew questions to ask on my side. 

“What is to be done about this other en- 
gagement?”’ 

“Jt must be broken off!"' he answered im- 
patiently. 

“Jt is a pity you ever gave your sanct- 
on to the engagement at all in the first 

lace.’’ 
His eyes gleamed fiercely from under his 
lowered brows. 

“Sball I tell you why I consented so 
readily? When Trevor Lovelace’s letter 
caine 1 was jast meditating afelony. I am 
not squeamish in my ideas, as you know; 
put the first step towards deliberate crime 
is not altogether smooth and easy. That 
letter seemed to give me thechance of sav- 
ing myself, I gave my consent readily, 
eagerly. 1 will not say I did not afterwards 
cail myself a fool for my paina.’’ 

“| do not understand you in the least, 
Marcus,”’ I said, 

“No? Then I can easily explain,’ he re- 
plied. “1 wanted money desperately, as 
you know. I had none ot myown. I had 

just begun to consider the advisability of 
plundering my ward. I am, as you know, 
sole trustee. It could easily be done, I 
was tempted; but theft is not a form ofevil- 
doing that appeals to me perse, IJ wished 
tue idea had never entered my head!” 

“You did not think of compromising 
inatters by marrying her?” I asked, 

“No, madam, I did not!” he answered, 
with a good deal of needless significance. 
“If you can remember events so far back 
you may recollect that my first essay in 
matrimony was not such a marked success 

as to lead me toenter the lista second time, 
No, 1 did not think of marrying the gir); 
wid when I heard that Vere Mannesty did, 
i was exceedingly glad to encouragej the 
inatch, There was nothing against bhim— 
uothing against the marriage. Her affairs 
would bave to be arranged,and settlements 
drawn up; and when all this was done my 
power over her money would be either 
yreatly diminished or possibly altogether 
gone, and I should be saved from running 
tue risk of aconvict’s cell. Atthat mo- 
mnentan unusually virtuous fit was upon 
m6, and J acted under its influence, I was 
xiad to be rid of temptation, and I caught 
at the easiest means of putting the prize be- 
youd my reach.” 

“And now?” 

“Now I haveseen the girl,and I love her. 
That changes all. Vere Mannesty shail 
never marry Christabel Devereux! I will 
inarry ber myself?’ 

“Do you mean to win her love, Marcus? 
Is it the hand or the heart you are pledged 
to win?” 

‘‘Both,’’ he answered impetuonusly. “The 
hand, if need be, I will take by force. 
When she is mine—my very own for ever 

-I will soon make her love me! Ab, yes, 
sl6 Shall love mé—she shall—shbe shall!’ 

He was much moved and excited; he 
pushed back his chair, and strode up and 

down theroom, I could see how fiercely 
tne tever burned within him, 

‘Have you formed any plan?’ I asked. 

“No,’’ he answered rather curtly. “Plans 
aré more in your line than mine. We will 
talk all that over later, For the present, let 
things run as they will. Wemust not be 
precipitate; we must act witb caution.’’ 

“I will think the matter over, and see 
whatcan bedone, A young girl can soon be 
conquered, We ougbt not to find much dif- 
ficuity in that.” 

“There are her friends to think of too,”’ 
answered Marcus, Then he added, with a 
grim sinile—‘Christabel will not give us 
much trouble; she will soon be conquered 
through her fears,” 

Septem ber 7th.—Carter came home quite 
unexpectedly. Miss Devereux absolutely 
declined her further services, and literally 
turned her out of the house, 

She found Carter reading Vere Mannes- 
ty’s love-letters, It was absurd of the wo- 
iuan to allow herself to be caught, but she 
Says the girl g¢ame upon her likea cat, 
when she should have been at dinner. Sue 
tells mo the letters contain ample proot 
that Marcus is no favorite either with the 
‘overs or the Lovelaces, Never mind; he 
has the power over her, and he can afford 
vo forego the rest. 

1 have had along talk with Carter. She 
will be very useful to us; and she cherishes 


sn Intenss hatred against the girl who bas 
insulted her, 





‘NARRATIVE BY VERE MANNESTY. 
| sometimes ask myself when it was 
‘bat I first learned to love Christabel Dev- 
freux; but Il can never answer that ques- 
it 86ems to me that I have loved her 

nee ny early boyhood. 
C1member well the first time I saw 
g beside Miss Beverley in the 
1, 8 lovely frag ile child of six 
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her beautiful dark eyes /full of wistful 
wonderment, and her soft brown hair 
framing the sweet and little face. 1 was a 
lad of twelve at the time, and 1 could not 
keep my eyes away trom the fairy-like 
apparition, 

When I learned from my old nurse that 
the little girl in black had iost both her 
parent! in the West Indies, and was going 
to live at Miss Beverley’s till she grew up, 
my heart was filled with an honest boyish 
compassion for the littie orphan, and | 
wished that my mother would adopt ner 
and bring her up as my sister. 

When however I proposed thia scheme 
to Bridget, she shook her head, and did 
not think it would answer; and as 1 had 
learned by experience that her advice was 
generally sound, I submitted and put the 
project aside, 

*1'll tell you what though, Bridget.’ 1 
said, brightening up st the new idea. “1 
can wait until I am a man, and then I can 
marry her! In six years | shall be eighteen 
—all the princes in the story-books marry 
when they’re eighteen.”’ 

Bridget smiled upon the marriage pro- 
ject, and was the recipient of many boyish 
raptures on the subject of “my little prin- 
cess,’’ in whom | now took a very keen in- 
terest. I thought she grew prettier every 
week, and I was more and more deter- 
mined to carry out my second pian. 

1 took no one but Bridget into my confi- 
dence. I knew perfectly well that my 
motber would entirely disapprove of my 
displaying any interest in Miss Beverley’s 
pupils, and indeed I was halt ashamed 
inyself of my romantic attachment to my 
little dark-eyed princess; but I could not 
conquer, although I could hide it, and as 
years passed by it still exercised over me 
a certain fascination, although there were 
times in my life when I smiled at myself, 
and felt tolerably certain that nothing 
would ever come of it. 

1 was sent to Eton, and afterwards to 
Oxford. 

I then spent some years in foreign travel; 
and when I came bome | knew that the 
great wish of my parents’ hearts was to see 
me suitably married, and to give up to my 
use a part of the Manor House, where my 
own independent household could be set 
up, whilst they lived on beneath the same 
roof, enjoying a psaceful old age in close 
proximity to the son they had always loved 
80 greatly beyond his deserts, 

1 was ready and willing enough to please 
my parents if I could. 

I shouid have been an ungrateful good- 
for-nothing if I had not wished to do 
#O, 

I spent a whole winter in visiting differ- 
ent friends who were all anxious to pro- 
vide me with a wite, and I did my utmost 
to fall in love with the many pretty, dash- 
ing, or clever girlsto whom I was intro- 
duced; but, try as 1 would, I could not 
manage it. 

1 was obliged to give up the attempt at 
last, and go home and tell my mother that 
1 feared I was confirmed bachelor at five- 
and.twenty. 

She smiled at that, and quietly said that 
the right woman would make her appear- 
ance in time, and that I was quite right 
not to marry unless I could truly love. 

On Sanday | went, of course to church. It 
wasaciear bright day dayin February. 
The sun was shining through the stained 
glass window, as I think it only does shine 
in an English church. and its mellow light 
fell upona girlish face and figure that I 
reeognizad with a rush of mingled feelings 
that surprised me not alittle. It was my 
‘‘princess.’’ ° 

There she was in the old place beside the 
prim and angular schoolmistress, but had 
grown trom the girl into the woman, idea- 
lised, spiritualised—I do not know how to 
exprees it. 

Altbough retaining every characteristic 
that J] had known for years,she was chang- 
ed in ap indescribabie way intoa vision of 
perfect beauty. 

At the close of the service my mind was 
made up. I knew that there was the wo- 
man I could love,and whom I would make 
my wife if it were possible, Without speak- 
ing s word to my mother, I would find out 
all about her—her parentage, ber anteced- 
ents, her friends, If my inquiries elicited 
favorable facts, 1 would takemy mother 
into my confidence, and try to win her over 
to my side. If,on the other hand,! dis- 
covered anything that would make the 
match acause of sorrow tomy parents, | 
would try toconquer and live down this 
inexplicable love 

My fortitude however was not destined to 
be put tothe proof. The information élici- 
ted by my inquiries was < fthe most satis 
factory kind. 

Colonel Devereux, 
very good old family, of 


her father, ofa 


which he was the 


came 


last representative, and her mother’s fami- 
ly was equally irreproachable, although all 
her relations upon that side lived in Amer- 
ica and the West Indies, and had lost sight 
of their young kinswoman during her long 
residence in England. 

She was an only child, and had inherited 
a fortune of some kind, into the detalls of 
which 1 did notinquire. My parents might 
perhaps be better sstisfied by the know- 
ledge that she was not portion|ess; but | con- 
fess | was at that time sufficiently unpracti- 
cal and in love to feel very indifferent on a 
point of that kind. 

The most curious part of the whole mat- 
ter however lay in the discovery that Mar- 
cus Basset was ber guardian. When I heard 
that news I was not over pleased. I bad 
never liked Basset,either at home or abroad 
when I had methim from time to time; and 
in spite of all Trevor Lovelace could say, 
the feeling against him at the time of his 
wite’s death had, !n my opinion, not been 
needlessly strong, although, of course, it all 
happsned long before I was old enough to 
remember it. 

However, there had never been any !!!- 
blcod between Bassetand me, and! saw 
no reason why he should object to my mar- 
rying his ward; but of course it was useless 
to talk of marriage until I had made the ac- 
quaintance of the young lady, and had 
tried to win her. How was this to be acooin- 
plished? 

lnow took my motber into my confi- 
dence, She heard my story, and was quite 
satisfied with the credentials 1 proiuced. | 
was amused and pleased to find that she 
too bad been wonand fascinated by the 
beauty and pecuilar‘fcbarm of the girl who 
had been for so longa neighbor of ours, 
and she gave mean amountof sympathy 
and support beyond my most sanguine an- 
ticipations, 

Just at this time Christabel—I soon be- 
wan to call her by this name in my 
thoughts—fell ill of diphtheria, which that 
spring attacked the whole school. 

It wasa greal trial to my patience; but 
it certainly afforded us an excellent oppor- 
tunity for carrying out our plan without 
appearing unduly prominent in the mat- 
as | made another confidante at that junc- 
ture of our good cousin, Winifred Love- 
lace, who had spoilt me ever since my 
childhood, and looked upon we almost as 
son of herown, She took up my cause at 
once, and bad a pian ready in a moment, 

Trevor should write to Basset, telling 
him of the girl’s illness, and of the neces- 
sity tor providing change of air and scene 
upon her recovery. 

He should casually bintat bisown will- 
ingness to attend to the matter for his cou- 
sin, and as Mrs. Basset was such a pecu- 
liarly disagreeable old woman, this ofler 
would most likely be acoepted. 

1 will pass over the time that elapsed be- 
tween ths despatch of this letter and the 
arrival of an answer favorable to our pro- 

“it wasa period of considerable anxiety 
to me, for Christabel was very ill for many 
weeks, and here recovery was slow; but by 
the time we had received our answer she 
was fit to be moved, and the doctor was ur- 
gent that she should leave a house the de- 
fective sanitary arrangements of which had 
been the cause of her illness, 

My mother now took the lead. She cal- 
led upon Miss Beverley, made ail neces- 
sary arrangements without exciting the 
slightest suspicion or alarm in the bosom 
of that paragon of virtue, and within a week 
Cbristabel bad come to the Manor House, 
and had won al) the hearts by her sweet 
ness and gentleness, which were as great 
as ber beatuy. 

I did not quite like the idea of the Bas- 
sets baving sent a maid of their own choos- 
ing to wait upon the girl here. It gave me 
an uncomfortable feeling that they wished 
to keep an eye upon her, and to know al! 
that went on. The reason of this { couid 
not divine, for Basset bad nottaken the 
least interost in his ward—had not visited 
her even when he had been in the neigh- 
porhood; nor had bis mother been more at- 
tentive. It was impossible that sbe should 
entertain any ideas of hisown with regard 
to Uhristabel—he would hardly have con- 
sented so negligently to Trevor’s plans if 
he had—so 1 was alightly ata loss to ac- 
count for the Woman’s presence, and I did 
not altogether like it. However,my mother 
considered it the wisest plan to accept Car- 
ter a4 a necesrary evil. 
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HALOYON Dars.—Ie there anywhere a 
sweetor legend than that of the Halcyona, 
or King fishers, the birds who love jeach 
other #0 tenderly that when the male be- 
comes enteebied by age, his nate carries him 
on her outspread wings whitherscever he 
wills; and the gods desiring to reward 
such faithful love causes the sun to shine 
more kindly, and still the winds and 
waves on the “Halcyon Days’ during 
which these birds are building thelr nests 
and brooding over their young. 

Tus TUNK.—In Scotland and the North 
of Ireiand the saying of “the tune that the 
cow died of” is very common in the 
mouths of the peasantry, though ali who 
use it may not understand its origin. It 
arose out of an old song: 

“There was an old man and he had an old 
cow, 

And he had nothing to give her; 

So he took out bis fiddle and played her « 
tune— 

Consider, good cow, consider; 

This is no time of yoar for the grass to 
grow— 

Consider, good cow, cous.der,"’ 





The old cow died of hunger, and when any 
grotesquely melancholy tune or soug is 
uttered, the north country people say, 
“That is the tune the cow died of, 

WHAT 18S A MILLION YRAKs?—The fol- 
lowing is one way of conveying to the 
inind some idea of what a million years 
really is, Take a narrow alip of paper, an 
inch broad or more, and eighty-three feet 
four inches in length, and stretoh it along 
the wall of a large hall, or around the 
walls of an apartment soinewhat of twenty 
feet square. Keoall as any years as you 
Can remember, and then multipy them in 
imagination by any necessary number #0 
asto go get something like an adequate 
conceptior®ot what a period of a hundred 
years is. Then mark off from one of the 
ends of the strip one-tenth of an inch. The 
one-tenth of the inch will then represent 
one hundred years, and the entire length 
of the strip a uillion of years, It is well 
worth making this experiment justin or- 
der to feel the striking impression that it 
produces on the mind, 

Wueeer tHE ToM-TIT BuiLos,—Birda 
are known to be clever bullders of their 
little homes, but among birda the tit shows 
perhaps the most skill in placing his nest 
in out-of-the-way spots, This tiny fellow 
turns every nook and cranny to account 
for a lodging. A pair of tits once squatied 
in @ letter-box, and were greatly distressed 
by the letters which the postman dropped 
into their dwelling, and which lettera the 
little rogues coolly removed and threw 
over a hedge, It is said the nest of a 
tit has been found on the shelf of a cup- 
board ina gamekeoper’s hut. The soare- 
crow has no terrors for the tit, which will 
calmly use it for nesting purposes, and be 
will not object to employ in «a similar way 
a bottie bauging upside down in a tree to 
drain. A hole with an entrance as 
narrow #4 a man’s finger wil! still be suit- 
able enough for the tit’s nest. Nor would 
he hesitate to build In the spout of an old 
pump if no better opportunity presented 
itwelt. 

TRIAL OF Rats,—In the Ecclesiastical 
courts (trom 1120 to 1740) trials of wild an- 
imals aud vermin were common in France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, and Switzorland, 
the proceedings being as fellowa: The 
complaint was nade; experts were there- 
upon appointed to appraise the damege 
done; an advocate was appointed to de- 
fend the pests, and on being cited three 
times with failure to appear, judgment 
was viven in default, Obsassance, the cele- 
brated French jurist, was, in 1445 in the 
diocese of Autun, lb rance, appointed to de- 
fend soine rats, and won his case in this 
way: In answer to the first citation, he 
argued that the summons was too local, 
and carried bis polot. lu answer to the 
second citation, he gained an extension of 
ttine, owing lo the tnagnitude of prepara- 
tlon necesmary. In afswer to the third 
summons, he said that bis clients, the de- 
fendants, were intimidaled by evil-dispos- 
od cate belonging to the plaintiffs, and In- 
sisted that the latter should be placed un- 





der heavy Lonas for the good behavior of 
thelr cats. ‘This they refused to do on or 
der of the court, and the famous “Trial of 
Hale’ was won, 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


sv. M 
—_—— 
Thie eart!.-born iife, how changeful 
The shadows come and go! 
To-day we're \ured by pleasure’s emile 
To morroe rected br woe. 


There le a brighter, sunnier clime 
HNevond time's feeting shore 

A misty veli shute out the light, 
Vet death will ope the door, 


or vielom leon earth olscered 
From fadelees scenes so Uriaht: 

We cannot ralee the vell between 
The dark ness and the liaht. 


Vetetill we know whee earth-iife ends 
A home of biles ‘es given 

To those who struggle e'er to win 
A fadeless crown tn heaven, 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND Vorb.” 


“MADAM'S WARD," “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOes,” “WHITE BERRI KG 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONB 
LOVR,’’ BTO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XX VIL—(OonTINURKD. ) 


I. got out and rang the bell, and the 
| door was opened almost instantly. 

‘Mabel! Ia that you?’’ excialimed 
‘aul's vi ice, end he darted out and seized 
her arm. ‘Ob, Mabel, Mabel! Where have 
you been? I have been almost mad with 
fright!" 

‘(ood gracious ine, Misa Howard!’ aaid 
a voice behind bim, and Mra. Barker, clad 
in a shaw!, which covered her head,and,no 
doubt, anightoep also, came out on the 
steps, Then they both stared at Lord 
Clarence, 

“Je itall right, Mre. Barker! 
frightened, Paul, dear!"” murmured Iris, 
and she put her arm round his neck, 
“Paul, thie is ap old friend of mine,— Lord 
Montacute! Lord Olarence, thig In Paul 
Foater, the composer, my very, very dear 
friend!" 

Clarence held out bis hand and grasped 
Paul'stiny fiet heartily. 

“Mise Kuighton 
friends are inine, I 
vently. 

Then he said in an undertone, “You wil! 
let me come to-morrow?” 

“You,” said Iria. “Come and hear Paul 
play, Lord Clare.ce,” 

Clarence took her hand and held it a mo- 
ment, then raised his hat and leaptinto the 
cab. 

Mra, Barker had been watehing them 
from behind the doorin amazement, 

Lord Montacute! Misa Howard alone 
with a gontieman at this time of night! For 
the first time Mre, Barker felt alarmed and 
ill mt eane, 

All unconscious of the impression she 
had created, Irie turned to her asshe closed 
the door, and said: 


‘Mra, Barker, I have been In great trou- 
ble, and Heaven knows where it would 
have ended but forthe gentieman you 
have justseen! He is an old friend of 
mine—and—”" ber voloe faitered—‘‘iny fa- 
ther's,” 

Mra. Barker leoked at her keenly, then 
ber brow lightened, 

Suspicions died an instantaneous death 
under the gaze of Iris’s pure eyes. 

Lord Olarence drove back to the Midnight 
Club, his brain on fire; bis joy at tinding 
Irie tempered by the indignation with 
which be was filled at the insult that had 
been offered ber. 

The concert was over when he reached 
the club, but there were still a great many 
persone in the lange room, and these were 
standing about in groups, discussing the 
scene that had just taken plac. 

Never since the club had opened 
there been such a dramatic inci 
ite walls, 

“Well, Railsford, { think ] have kept my 
word," said the duke, when Lord Clarence 
had disappeared with Lria, 

*“Yos, duke,’ said Lord Ratlaford grave- 
ly, and with a look in bis honest eyes that 
was vot very flattering to bis grace. “You 
have won, and here i# your money, but 1 
think,if I werein your place,! would rather 
have lost!" 

The duke grinned, 

“Rather late in the day to turn tmoraliet, 
jen’t it, Rallsford?’’ he retorted, with a 
eee “After all, it was a harmless bit of 
un.” 

‘Harmless!’ said Lord Rallsford, raising 
his eyebrows, ‘Do you think thts will do 
Miss Howard no agp? There are half-a- 
dozen newspaper mén in the room. Do 
you think the story will not be in every 
paper in london to-morrow  morn- 


Don't be 


Mina 
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hope, 


Howard's 
he said fer- 


had 
ent within 


ip ” 
Fhe duke shrugged bis shoulders, 
“A capital advertisement for her,’’ he sald 


latghing. ‘‘My dear Kalleford, these sort 
of people delight in notoriety, and you and 
I bavegiven Mies Howard a new lease of 
popularity.” 

“1 beg your grace’s pardon,’’ said Kalls- 
ford, slowly and intently; “I had no share 
in entrapping Mise Howard,and | wili cal! 
any Man Who says a to acoount.”’ 

“Tut, tut,my dear fellow!" asid the duke: 
“you are making # inountaln fa mole 
hill,”’ and pocketing the notes he 
round the room for his ac 
algnor wee nowhere t 

tie had not gone 


- k ect 
mplice, but the 
De Seen 


far, however the 


duke found him waiting iu a corner of the 
steira, 

There wasa livid mark ecross his face, 
which he endeavored to conceal with bis 
handkerchief, and the duke barely sup- 
preswed a grin as he said: 

“Ob, here you are, my friend! Well, you 
did your work very nicely,and bere is your 
money.” 

Ricardo grabbed the notes which the duke 
extended, without a word, unless a snarl 
could be desoribed as one. 

it,”” maid the 


“And now you have 
duke carelessly, ‘1 d recommend you 
to make yourself searce! Lord Montacute 
hita straight, I imagine!’ 

Ricardo showed bis fangs furioually. 

*“f will bave satisfaction! 1 will have 
——'’ he panted, with the impotent rage of 
a wild beast, 

The duse amilied, 

‘‘Take ny advice, and reat satisfied with 
what you have got,”’ he said, wrinkling up 
his face with malicious amusement. ‘I 
suould not be surprised if Lord Montacute 
in desirous of interviewing you, iny dear 
friand! You had better taake a graceful 
retreat."’ 

The signor mopped his bleeding and 
swollen lip with his bandkerobief, 

“IT will be quite with him and ber!” he 
muttered, “He shall pay dearly for the 
blow!”’ 

The duke shrugged bis shoulders, 

“That's your business, my dear sir,’’ he 
sald with haughty contempt, ‘meanwhile 
I should go bome and bathe my face,’’ and 
as the signor stole atealthily down tbe stairs 
the duke returned tothe room to gloat over 
his victory, 

Hie was sitting drinking champagne with 
half-a-dozen of the least reputable mem- 
bers of tne club, when Lord Clarence re 
entered, 

Hie was very pale, but there wasa look of 
stern determination on his fair face which 
row hard and set as he made his way up 
Lo the table at which the ducal party was 
mitting. 

‘(May I ask your grace to give ine a few 
miinutes?’’ he said, 

The duke, who had taken quite wr 
wine, used and iooked up at him 
haughtily.”’ 

‘*For what purpose?”’ he asked, 

“IT haveto demand an explanation of 
your graon,”’ said Olarence, 

The duke laughed, 

“On, I’m notin the humor for explana- 
tions, Lord Montacute,”’ he said. ‘Some 
other time,” 

“No other time than this will satisfy 
mne,’’ said Olarence,an ominous light giow- 
ing in bis eyes, 

The duke swore, 

‘My dear fellow, don’t make a scene; 
one's enough for one night. If it’s thie bu- 
siness Of Miss Howard’s, I'm sick of It, 
Pray let us drop it.” 

“You consider that 
insulta lady and re 
race?’ said Clarence. ‘That is not my 
opinion.” 

“Your opinion!’ retorted the duke. 
‘“‘Who cares for your opinion? Certainly 
Ido not! What is it you want? Go to 
her friend, the Italian tleman, who 
managed the affair, and don’t worry me 
about it!’’ 

“You, 1 will go to bim directly,’' avid 
Clarence between his teeth; ‘at present my 
business is with your grace. Do I under- 
stand that you refusean apology to Miss 
Howard?” 

Lord Railsford and several others had 
gathered near, and were looking on and 
listening in attentive silence, 

“You may understand what you please,’’ 
said the duke, ‘‘Most certainly 1 decline 
to apologize to her—or to you who ap 
to be even # more intimate friend than the 
italian fellow!’’ 

The sneer had scarcely curved his lips 
before Clarence had seized the wineglase 
at bis elbow, and dashed the contents into 
his face, 

The duke sprang to his feet; there wasa 
moment of silent consternation, then the 
uproar t n. 

With an oath the duke sprang forward, 
but a couple of men seized his arins, while 
Lord Ralisford laid bis hand on Cilarence’s 
shoulder. 

‘This is not the place!’’ he said, in a loud 
voloe, “This is not the place for a settie- 
ment. Silence, gentiemen!” 

The duke—white,alimoat livid—wiped the 
wine from bis face, 

“No!’' he sald. “You are right) This 
business cannot be settied here. 1 call you 
all to witness that Lord Montacute has 
xrosaly insulted ime!’’ 

‘And | cali you to witness that I did not 
do so until the Duke of Rossdale bad dis- 
tinctly refnsed to apologize to a lady whom 
he bad attli more grossly insulted!’’ said 
Clarence, grimly, his eyes flashing, bis lips 
————. passionately. ‘‘His grace has my 
address; I shall await any communication 
he way deaire to make!” and raising his bat 
he strode from the club. 

Iria had been speedily avenged! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
i E evening sunshone redly through 


ou are at liberty to 
se reparation, your 


the open windows of the drawing- 

room atthe Revels, and its crimson 
rays fell upon the fair face of Lilian Foyle, 
and turned her golden hair to a rich 
bronze, 

She was lying on a couch near the window, 
& magnificent bouquet of fowers close at 
her elbow, books seattered about her feet, 
and a guitar lying beside her. 

As she lay back in graceful indolence,she 
~okhed out, wit! 
eautif flower gardens and velvety iawns, 

the wide-stretching meadows, and the elm 
dotted park, which lay like a scene ina 
play before her 








half-closed eyes, upon the | 


withhold his 
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A fortnight had passed since she was un- 
sortaneie—or tortunate—enough to slip ap- 
on the rocks midway in the Knighton 
strearm.and Lord Foyle and she were still at 
the Revels. 

Her foot was nearly well,—quite weli,she 
deciared,—though she was still carried to 
and from ber room in an invalid coair, and 
Lord Foyle had, more than onoe, offered to 
take her beck w the Priory, but Lord He- 
ron had insisted*upon her remaining until 
she was quite recovered, and she was still 
there, 

Notonly at the Revels, but eg | 
the rooms which were > Iris’s, an 
seeming to re in her place 

At firet eet haven’ soul bad risen in 
revolt at the thought, and a pang had shot 
through him the first time she ad seated 
herself atthe piano on whieb Iris bad so 
often played; but use accustoms us to ail 
things, and be had grown, it not callous, at 
—_ rate ableto bear it without wincing pal- 
pably. 

He had been so solitary, so lonely, that at 
the beginning of their stay even Lord 
Foyle’s presence jarred upon bim; but af- 
ter a few days he grew to acknowledge that 
Lord Foyle was not by any means a disag- 
reeable companion. 

His lordship was, ina word, a thorough- 
ly scoomplished man of the world, and 
knowing fully that Lora Heron was not in 
the mood for company, bad not intruded 
himaelf. 

For tbe first tew days Lord Heron and he 
scarcely met, excepting at meal times, 
Lord Heron wandered about the woods, or 
walked and smoked inthe walled garden 
beside the dial, and as before said Lord 
Foyle carefully kept out of his way. 

But presentiy Lord Heron, feeling that 
he was playing the host in rather an ungra- 
cious fashion, crept out of his shell and went 
for rides and drives with Lord Foyle; and 
when Lady Lilian was well enough to be 
carried 4 downstairs, Lord Heron, though 
he bad not altogether emerged from his 
heruit’s shell, was more approachable than 
he bad been. 

If Lord Foyle was clever his daughter 
wae far cleverer, 

“Papa says that you insist upon our re- 
maining a burden to you until my tire- 
some foot gets quite well!’’ she said, look- 
ing upat him ashe leant over her couch 
the first evening of her reappeurance. ‘Is 
that so?”’ 

“Certainly it is ‘so,’” he sald in his quiet, 
rave way. “May I hope that you will 
eign to stay?” 

‘*] will on one condition,”’ she said very 
sternly. 

“And that?” 

“Is that you will not go out of your way 
for us. You are not to move a hair’s 
breadth from your usual habits because we 
bave been castlike a burden upon you,” 
she sald impressively. ‘*You are to go on 
just as you would do if we were not here, 
is that a bargain, Lord Heron? If it is not 
then I shall ask you to send for the carriage 
and jet me be taken back to the Priory tnis 
very evening.”’ 

‘it is a bargain,” he said quietly. 
Sometimes be did not ap rat break fast 

or luncheon, and Lady Lilian learnt after- 
wards that he was wandering about the 
woods, or had gone out upon his horse, 
end would return none knew when; but 
these absences did not depress or discour- 
age her. 

“Give bim time, papa,’”’ she murmured to 
Lord Foyle, ‘Don’t you see that he iscom- 
ing round gradually?” 

And, indeed, it seemed as if she were 
right, for after the first week Lord Heron 
appeared at all the meals, and spent his 
evenings in the drawing-room, instead of 
pacing up and down the library or walking 
in the woods, 

And yet he was not inconstant or faith- 
lean, 

Not an hour of the day but Iris’s image 
rose before him and her voice echoed in his 
heart. 

If Lady Lilian bad attempted to flirt with 
him or attract bis attention he would have 
fled froin the Revels there and then; but 
she was too clever to do anything of the 
kind, 

She scarcely spoke to him unless he first 
addressed her; and, in a word, she left him 
aione. 

On this evening, the fourteenth sinee her 
accident, she lay back looking out at the 
park and reviewing her position. Ina ftew 
days, six or seven at latest, she must leave 
the Revels, and as yet she was little or no 
nearer attaining the object ahe had avowed 
to ber father. 

Lord Heron was kind and attentive, but 
that was all. No host could have played 
his part more graciously and charmingly 
than be did, butit wasa ‘‘part’ he was 
playing, and there was no warmth of rea!i- 
ty in it 

Sue must go, and the chance—the grand 
chance—would be lost for ever! 

A shadow seemed to sweep across ber 
fair brow, and her lips closed tightly with 
flerce impatience; but asthe door opened, 
and Lord Heron’s step crossed the room; 
ber face cleared, and she looked round at 
him with a soft, childlike smile, 

He was in evening dress, for dinner was 
just over, and she had been carried into the 
drawing room, leaving bim and her father 
to the haif bottle of claret which has now 
taken the place of the old port which our 
grandfathers used to consume with the des- 
sert, and as he approached her, and her 
eyes rested upon his tail, stalwart figure 
and nobie face, a sudden warmth glowed 
at her heart. It would be hard to gO away 
and leave him atill unwon, 

And he he drew near to her, could not 
meed of admiration for the 
beautiful face, and the gracefal form, clad 
mn the daintiest of summer dresses and 
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stretched uponthe furs with which the 
couch had been covered, 

“Where is papa?’ shesaid. ‘I was hail 
asleep.’’ 

“He craves permission to smoke one inst 
cigar,’’ be said, seating himself beside her, 
and looking at her with bis grave, kindly 
smile, 

She made a moue. 

“Papa is an incorrigible smoker,” she 
said; “it is his one bad habit, unless he 
counts his love for baccarat and ecarte, 
What a your aoe , Lord Heron? or 
haven’t you any you have, con. 
cealed it from me with wonderful art.” 

“I have so many,” he said absentiy, bis 
eyes fixed on the sunset. 

“I know o/ only one,” she said softly, 

“And what is that?’ he said, turning his 
a * upon .: with a — sae 

er gaze drop an to 
the fringe of the Tndian shaw! — +o 
had thrown over her. 

‘tam I toanswer truthfully?” 

‘Certainly,’’ be said. 

‘“‘Ien’t ita bad habit to dweil too much 
la constantly on the past, Lord He. 
ron?”’ 

He smiled thoughtfully. 

“Some of us liveonly in the past,”’ he 
said in a low voice, 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“That is the speech of an old man whose 
forehead is wrinkled with care, and whose 
locks are white with trouble!” 

“Sometimes I think that my brow is 
wrinkled and I am convinced that my hair 
isSwhite,’’ he said, 

She did not laugh, but sighed, 

“Some of us hide our sorrows,” she mur- 
mured plaintively. 

“You mean that I do not?” he said 
quickly. “And yet I try to!’’ he added al- 
most to himself, 

A footman entered with the tea and 
gently placed iton the small table near 

er. 

She raised herself on her 
poured him out a cap. 

“I think you ought to be the happiest of 
men,” she said, “and yet-——”’ 

“Count no man happy till he dies!’’ said 
Lord Heron with knit brows, “Weaill 
bave our sorrows, pew yf Lilian, even those 
of us who are counted by the world as the 
moat fortunate ones,’’ 

“IT know,’’ she said with asigh; then after 
a moment or two of silence she said, 
‘Will you help meto the piano, Lord He- 
ron?” 

He rose and gave her his arm, and slip- 
ping her right hand tnrough it sue leant her 
left upon it. 

‘It in ridiculous how shaky I feel still,” 
she said with a little laugh. 

“You are a long way from recovery yet,”’ 
he said. 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, Iam nearly well, Lord Heron. I 
told papa this morning that this must be 
our last week at the Revels!” and she 
seemed to stifiea sigh. 

Lord Heron felt a vague sense of re- 
gret. 

“Is that so?’ he said. ‘Then I have 
only seven days between me and asoll- 
tude!”’ 

She did notspeak, but seated herself at 
the piano and began to sing. 

He went to the window, and | 
against the trame, looked at her thought- 
fully. 

She had a pleasant voice,not very power- 
ful but very sweet, and most carefully cul- 
tivated. 

1t was nice to lean there and listen to her; 
and in a week she would be gone, and he 
would be left alone to go back to old 
life of solitary moodiness. 

He sighed unconsciously, and steppin 
out on to the terrace, began to pace up an 
down. 

Presently the music ceased,and, awaking 
with a start, he went back. 

“] am trying to get back alone,’’ she 
said, as she d her face with a laugh, 
and stood holding on to the back of a 
chair, 

“Pray don’t be reckless,” he said,advanc- 
ing to her quickly, and he took her arm 
and drew it within his, 

resigned herseif 


with 
they 


elbow and 


with a little 
sigh. 

“Thanks,” she murmured; ‘but it is time 
that I learned to do without your kind aid. 
In a few days I shall have to do without it, 
you know.’ 

He made no response, but led her gently 
back to the couch, spread tne tiger-skin 
afresh for her, and arranged the shaw! com- 
fortably. 

“That is the worst of such kindness as 
yours, Lord Heron,’ she said smiling up 
at him; “one misses itso much when the 
time comes to lose it!’’ 

“The time is of your own fixing,” he said 
gees: “Why should you bein sucha 

urry to leave tne Revels?’’ 

“Do you call a fortnight a hurry?’’ she 
said with a soft little laugh; ‘‘and do you 
think I am not sorry to go? But there is 
a limit even to your good-nature and fur- 
bearanoe, I should think!” 

“If there be, you have not reached it,’ he 
said in his grave fashion. 

A footman entered at the moment, and 
laid some letters and papers on the table. 

“These are for you,” she said, sorting 
the letters, ‘‘and the papers are for mé- 
i'll be bound my papers are the most en- 
tertaining.”’ 

“I daresay,” he said, tossing the letters 
on to the side table, 

“The ‘Glass of Fashion,’’’ she said, open- 
ing one of the papers. “Now I can tell you 
ali the London uews.”’ 

‘London and I have not much 
mon,”’ he said moodily. 

“] hate it!” ashe murmured 
cally. “The movements of 
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Family.’ I am afraid that will not interest 
you much. ‘The scene at the Midnight 
Club,’ Sball I read that?” 

“Thbanke!”’ he said. “If it will not tire 


ou.” 
yCcNot in the least,” ahe sald, and sbe com. 
menced the article, 

Lord Heron scarcely listened. He leant 
against the window and looked down at 
the beautiful girl witha dreamy oontem- 
plation. 

She was very beautiful, there couid be no 
doubt of that, and she was as gentie and 
good as beaatifal. 

He baa misjudged her when he had 
thought her only a butterfly of fashion. In 
a week she would be gore, and the Revels 
would relapse into its old, gloomy dreari- 
nese! 

Would it not be wise to persuade her to 
prolong her stay? While was here to 
talk and laugh and sing, he would not be 
eternally thinking of Iris and the happi- 
ness he had lost, 

Yes, he would ask Lord Foyle to remain 
for a fortnight—a month. Suddenly some 
word of the article she was reading struck 
him, and be ° 

“Il beg your pardon; what was that?’ he 

d 


said. 
Sue looked up from the paper with a soft 


laugh. 

cf don’t believe you have been listenin 
to a word!” she aaid rebukingly. ‘It’s al 
aboutascene at the Midnight Club. Do 
you know it?” 

‘‘Yoe; | was—am—a member,”’ he said ab- 
gently. 

“Well, itseems thatthe Duke of Ross- 
dale—they call him a well-known duke 
here; they don’t give his name, of course 
—made a bet that he would get Miss 
Mabel Howard to sing at the concert 
there.”’ 

“Who is Miss Mabel Howard?’ he 
said, 

Lady Lilian laughed again. 

“Not beard of her!’’ she said. “Why, 
the papers have been full of her tor weeks 
past, Soe is the last sensation. Sve is an 
actress at the Lyric. Nobody knows any 
thing about ber, butshe has taken London 
by storip,and is quite tbe most raved about 
person of the day.”’ 

**| see,’’ he said indifferently; “but what 
about her? Did sbe appear at the oon- 
eert?”’ 

“Yoa,” said Lady Lilian. “She appear- 
ed; but, acoording to the ‘Glass of Fash- 
jon,’ she appeared, and that was all. No 
so ner had she got inside the door than she 
declared that she had been entrapped 
into going there, and there was quite a 
scene,”’ 

‘Indeed!’ he said indifferently. 

“Yos, but thatis notall, It seems thatin 
the middie of the confusion caused by ber 
indignant protestations—all ‘theatre,’ | ex- 
pect—a certain gentieman—tney give his 
name in full: Lord Clarence Montacute— 
nade his appearance On the scene, and ex- 
claiming ‘Iris!’ a 

Lord Heron started and the blood rusbea 
to bis face, 

‘‘What name did you say?”’ he said. 

Lady Lilian took up the paper and read 
from it. 

‘Lord Montacute addressed Miss Howard 
as ‘Iris,’’’ she seid. 

Lord Heron moved behind the couch 
and caught atachairand grasped it very 
tightly. 

‘470 on,’’ he said. 

“Oa, there is not much yee ae Lady 
Lilien, “lt appears that Lord ntacute 
rescued the tair Miss Howard from the 
clutches of the Midnight Ciuband bore her 
off in triumpb. He returned half-an bour 
afterwards and threw a giass of wine in the 
duke’s face, they say. D» you believe 
that’s true?”’ 

“I—I don’t know,’’ he said, trying to 
speak calmly, but bis own voice rang in 
his ears like bells jangled. ‘What 
next?” 

‘Oh, the article winds up by stating that 
Miss Howard—or ‘Iris'—was, or is,engaged 
to Lord Montacute, and that when they are 
married, which they are to be directly, 
Montacute intends to ‘call out’ the duke, 
But that is nonsense, isn’t it? You gen- 
tiemen don’t fignt duels now-a-days, do 
your” 

“No!” he said hoarsely, and scarcely 
knowing what he said. ‘No, we do not 
fight duels now,’’ 

“Of course not!’’ she went on, still look- 
ing at the paper, and so not noticing his 
altered voice, ‘it says bere, further down 
the column, thatthe duke has taken no 
proceedings against Lord Montacate, and 
that be has voiuntarily declared that Miss 
Howard is entirely tree from all blame in 
the matter, By the way, is this the Lord 
Montacute who lives near here?” 

“Yes,”’ said Lord Heron, concisely. 

A wiid rage Aimed upiao his heart, not 
against Iris, but against Fate! He bad lost 
her, he who loved ber so passionately, and 
Lord Clarencs had won her! He had lost 
her for ever! 

He knew now why sbe bad told hirm that 
shedid not love bim. It was Clarence 
Montacute whom she loved, and they were 
to be married! 

The scene through the open window 
Krew mniaty, his brain seemed wo reel, and 
Lady Lilian’s voice smote upon his ear 
48 if she had spoken from a sp»% iniies 
away. 

“Wha: nonsense it seems,’’ she sald, 

with what trivial things we buiterflies of 
fashion amuse ourselves. And to think 
tbat in a week—a week!—I shall be back t 

ndon aod be giad of even such a smal 
snusement as this Miss Howard ecanda 

iV @ week!” and ahe sighed 

he sigh was wafted to his ear:, aod wit! 
® Sart he rat Irned to sonsclousness of the 
Preeent, 








“ “A week,” he said wildly, confusedly. 
Why should you go so soon? Why should 
you go atall, unless’’—he must have been 
mad!—‘unless it isto come back and re- 
me at rr Revels?”’ 
lian’s face went le, and she 
tarned on her elbow and \soked up at 
m, 


His face was white, his eyes wild and furi- 
ous with some bidden pain? 

“Lord Heron!” she murmured, 

He put his hand to his brow with a 
quick, weary gesture, then, vending over 
her, said: 

“Yes! Come back tothe Revels as its 
mistress, Lady Lilian! Come back as its 
mistress aud—wy wife!” 

Her face paled and her eyes giittered. 
It had come—this which she had hoped 
aoe plotted tor—so suddenly that it startled 

re 

‘*Your—your wife!” she breathed. 

“Yes,” he sald hurriedly. “Be my wife! 
Lady Lilian, we—you and i—nhave both 
seen too much of lifeto talk of love and 
passion; we are both wor/d-wise and—l, at 
any rate—worid weary. But I think we 
could make each other happy. Wil: you 
make the venture?” 

Soe leaned back and looked at him. In 
very truth she could scaroeiy believe her 
ears, 

Oaly a few minutes ago, and he had been 
80 preoccupied that be had hardly seemed 
to be listeniug to her; and now,—yes, be 
had actually proposed! 

“Oan you not give me answer?” he said 
gently, courteousiy. “Have Il seemed too 
abrupt and rash? Lilian, it Ido not offer 
youa onate love, it is because I do not 
think lam capable of any such feeling; 
but if you will be my wife, I will do ali a 
mnan can do to make you happy.” 

She had regained her self- possession, had 
realizad all that his words meant by this 
time, and knowing him well enough to be 
aware that any show of sentiinent would 
be distasteful, she simply extended her 
hand and murimoured softly: 

“Yea!l—if you wish it,’’ 

He raised tue hand to his lips, then heid 
itin his strong one as he stood looking 
down at her. 

The die was cast now, and he had set up 
a barrier between him and Iris which only 
death could cast down. 

But what didit matter?—what did any- 
thing matter? 

Iria was tobe married to Lord Mont- 
acute, and, after that, what became of 
him, Lord Heron, waa of little conse- 
quence! 

“How grave you look—Heron,” mur. 
mured Lady Lilian ina jow voice, “Are 
you sure that — have done wisely?—are 
you sure that | can make you happy?” 

“Sure,—quite sure!’ he said; but, even 
7 he spoke, the words seemed to mock 

m. 

Sune drew his hand, which held hers, 
and preseed it against her soft, warm 
cheek. 

“And you have made me happy al- 
ready!” she said ina low voice, ‘Heron, 
did you ever guess my secret?”’ 

‘Your secret?”’ he repeated vaguely. 

“Yes ”’ she said; “inv secret, Heron. It 
is theold, old one! Will you think me 
too bold for telling you, Heron? You shall 
share my secret now; I have loved you for 
a jong time, Heron!”’ 

Shesaid it most charmingly, and he 
would have been less than man if Lis pulses 
bad pot stirred under the music of ber 
words and the bsauty of her face, 

‘Would to Heaven | were more worthy 
of you, dear [LAllan!’ be murmured, and 
he bent and touched her forehead with bis 
lips. 

Mrady Lilian put up her arms and wound 
them round bis neck, and drawing his 
face down, pressed her lips to bis, then 
with her face dyed scariet, pushed him 
gently from her, 

it bas been said tnat the window was 
open, and if they had not been #0 much 
engaged, both, or at any rate Lady ['lian, 
might bave caught sight of Signor Ricardo, 
who barely troubling to conceal nirnself, 
stood just outside contemplating the pict. 
ure then made with glittering eyes and a 
cynical smile, 

The signor had taken his grace’s advice 
and bad left London on the morning foi 
lowing the scene at tne Midnight. 

Something seemed to convince him— per 
haps it was the scar on his face and his cut 
and oruised lips—thatit would not be safe 
now Lord Clarence had arrived on the 
sosne t attempt any further blackmailing 
of Iria, and, like a@ skilfal tactician, the 
signor turned bis attention to his grand 
coup. 

Having dressed himself with the greatest 
care, and sewed bis bank notes Inside his 
walatband, he took the train for Kalghton, 
intending to present himseif boldiy before 
Lord Heron, and put Lis little plot into 
execution. 

But as be walked along the drive he 
eaught sight of Lady Lilian lying by the 
window, and being curious to ascertain 
whom sbe might be, bestole gently along 
the terrace, and reached the window in 
time to bear Lord Herou’s proposal. 

Tne signor was an inte. ligent scoundrel, 
and what be liad neard “‘yave him pause,” 
as Haniet #y4. 

With the cynical amile still payiog on 
bis damaged lips, he stole down the terrace 
and into the park, and seating himself 
under a tree, | yiitel a *l\yare.le, and re 
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not present yourself to his lordship, for 
you can do ter, my dear Baptiste. Much 
better! That lady with the blue eyes and 
the yellow hair was nut only lovely, but 
—yes—clever! I think we know a olever 
woman when w® see her, eb, uy Baptiste! 
She will be my Lord Ooverdale’s wife, mis- 
trees of Knighton and Beverley. Yea! 
And | think, Baptiste, my ohild,that clever 
young lady with the beautiful blue eyes, 
that areas sharp asa bawk’'s for all their 
prettiness, would give more for that little 
— ot parchment under the sundial than 

rd Coverdale would. Atany rate, Bap- 
tiste, you would rather deal with women 
than men, eb?” And, as he gingerly strok- 
ed his smarting lips, he muttered emphati- 
cally, ‘Saints and angela, yea! So we will 
do business with the young lady,and leave 
Lord Coverdale alone! Ah! Miss Iria— 
Minas Mabel Howard,or whatever you pleare 
to call yourself—you will pay dearly for 
the blow your friend dealt r Baptiste! 
Who knows but that he might have re- 
stored you to this beautiful jlace, over 
which vou once were queen, But not 
now! No, no! you shall never reign here 
again if Baptiste Ricardo and that young 
i with the yellow hair oan prevent 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


LL london knew about the fracas at 
A the Midnight Club before [ris awoke 
next inorning, and at many a break- 
last-table the deception that had been prac. 
ticed on Miss Mabel Howard, by which 
she was induced to appear at the smoking 
concert, wasdiscussed with fitting excite- 
ment, 

A genera! feeling of indignation was the 
result, and sympathy with the young girl 
who bad achieved oglebrity, and yet main- 
tained her dignity and retained her reputa- 
tion spotlesa, 

Some of the papers went so far asto hint 
that the Duke of Rossdale should be made 
amenable to the law, and all agreed in con- 
demning the heartieas trick by which 
Misa Howard's character had been on- 
dangered. 

In theatrical circles the feeling on her 
behalf was very strong indeed, and the 
famous tragedian who stood at the head of 
the profession gave orders that if the Duke 
of Rossdale applied for @ box at tne theatre 
over which the tragedian presided, his 
grace shouid be informed that no box was 
disengaged, 

There was little else talked of at the clubs 
that worning, and Mr. Stapieson found the 
demand for seats at the Lyric for that even- 
ing greater tuan ever. 

He himself was perfectly enraged, and 
deciared that if the the duke, or tne name- 
less foreigner who had hada hand in the 
conspiracy, put in an appearance at the 
Lyric, be would have taem pat out, and he 
took acaband drove down to Markham 
Street, to Inquire after Iris, 

**You give my compliments to Mies How- 
ard,” he said to Mra, Harker, who informed 
him that Mies Howard was not up; “and 
tell her that I'll have the law of those gen- 
tlemen, if it costa mea thousand pounds! 
I'll teach ’ew that a lady ie not to be in- 
sulted whilesh3'’sa mwember of iny oom- 
pany!” 

hen—looking pale and wearv—lIris 
came down to breakfast, and Mra, Harker 
delivered the message, Iria, though she 
felt:gratetul to the good-héarte! inanager 
for bis sympathy and championship, wrote 
at once and begged him not to take any 
1 g:l proceedings. 

“Everybody wno knows ne knows that | 
would not go to such # place of my own 
free will, and as to the reat of the world, 
dear Mr. Stapleson, | can aflord to let it 
think what it will.” 

Sne said thesame to Paul, who made 
bioawself almost ill in bis passionate desire 
to avenge her. 

“Ou, Mabel, if | wereorly «a man, and 
strong, aod tall, like that |.ord Montacute, 
I wouldn't have been satistiod with throw- 
ing a glass of wine in the duke’s face, 1 —1 
would bave kiiled him,” 

‘*] am afraid thai would only Lave tnuade 
more trouble,Paul,dear!”’ said [ris,s:maiooth 
ing his long miky balr, ashe knelt beside 
her chair. “Try and forget ail about it 
now, Paul,”’ she added, ‘wil me what 
Mr. Montinorency sald to the opera last 
night.”’ 

Paul's eyes lit up, 

“Oh, Mabel!” he breathed, his face flush- 
ing, ‘‘l am afraid to tell you, leat it should 
not prove true! He said the kindest 
things, and that he would answer for ils 
success!’’ 

“So will J!’ said Iris, “and now tw beip 
us forget our troubles, play something, 
dear.’ 

Paul got his violin, and he was ln the 
midat of the overture of his new opera, 
when Mrs, Barker announced Lord Monta- 
cule. 

Lord Clarence advanced towards them 
with 4 supreme eagerness, and his face lit 
up a4 be beld Iria’s hand. 

“Oo, Lord Montecute,” sald Paul, cling 
ing to the hand Ciarence gave him, ‘1 aw 
80 glad you bave come! I want to tuank 
you with all my heart and soul for—tor 
what you did last night! Ab, if you knew 
howl envy you! To be abie & punish 
that wicked Duke of Kossdale! It's in ai! 
the papers this morning; #ee!’’ and he 
caugbt up a newspaper from the table. 

Lord Clarence frowned ailghtly and 
looked annoyed, as he glanced at Iris, whe 
Bat wilh downcaal 6y 6s. 
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only bope be will give me the chance to 
punish him aa he deserves—but Jon’t be 
uneasy!"’ he added quickly, for a look of 
alarm had come into Iris’s face, ‘he will 
be quite satisfied with what he’s got. I 
know his grace too weil, I[t ia not the firet 
time he has bad a glass of wine thrown in 
his face. Hut be won't say auy more about 
the matter, I came to speak of something 
elise this morning,” be added, as Paul went 
tf the other end of the roow,. “Iris, you 
have called ine your friend: | want you to 
let ine be one in reality, notin polite fotion 
only. I was your father’s friend, remem- 
ber, and I have therefore the right to ask 
you to listen to me,” 

“I think | know what you are going to 
aay,” said Iria in a low voice, and with a 
look of trouble about her eyes, 

“I want you wo leave the astage,”’ said 
Lord Clarenoe earnestly. “Iria, it is not a 
fit life for you. Think of last night. There 
is nota day bul you may be exposed toa 
like insult! Besides, it—it drives me mad 
tothink of you—you, singing and acting 
for money! I know what you will answer 
you will ask ie what you shall do if you 
relinquish the life you are leading. And 
you know the anawer I would inake, Irist!’’ 
andthe poor fellow’s face peled. ‘Once 
twfore Lasked you to be my wife—I make 
the #ime prayer now. Well—’’ he sighed, 
for she shook her head, the tears gathering 
in her eyes-— ‘well, then, I wili say no 
more of that, but you will tet me help you 
Ww be independent in sone other way than 
this?’ 

“Ab!’’ she murmured. “If you knew 
how hard it ts for me to refuse you--any 
thing! But 1 must refuse, dear friend! 
The stage and I are wedded tor life, | 
think. I shrank from it at first as keenly 
as even you could have wished, but it was 
to bo! Don't you believe in destiny, Lord 
Clarence? Well, I think it was my deaiiny 
to develop into Mabel Howard, the actruas! 
No, I canaot leave it, even if 1 wished wo, 
and,” she added thoughtfully, “I don’t 
koow that i do wish It, now! If am not 
happy, | an, at any rate, content, It is 
oply when | am before the footlighus that 
Tecan torget myself and—and the past. 
Don’t ay any more, dear friend!" aie said 
quickly and with a sharp aigh, ‘it only 
pains ma lo have to refuse, and refuse I 
mua’ 

Lord Clarence obeyed her, Just as Hoerou 
Coverdale had done, for, like hitn, he knew 
that it would be iinpossible Wo auake her 
resolution; #0 they «ht and talked, and ale 
told bim of all that had happened to her, 
ber eyes filling at times, and at others the 
rare smile shining on her face. 

And then sveétnaiated upon hearing his 
adventures, and when he bad finished she 
said, gently but earnestly: 

“And now you will go home, Lord Clar- 
ence?” 

“No,” be sald, the color coming int) bis 
face, ‘I anall remain in [.ondon for a little 
while,’’ 

“An! Why shonid you?’ she pleaded; 
but ne shook his head again. 

“I can be as obstinate as you, Iris,’’ he 
said, with a melancholy eamile, “1 am 
going to satay here for one reason if for no 
owher.”” 

‘*And that?” 

“That you inay feel you have one triend 
at loast near at hand,’’ he maid, 

She knew that no words of here would 
move him trom hia determination, and, in- 
deed, the thought that he would be near 
her was notan unweicomeé one, 

l,set night’s work nad shaken her con 
fidence in herself, and had forced her to 
realize how helpless and alone she was in 
tbe midat of the world. 

“And [ imay comeand #66 you now and 
again?’’ he said wiatfully,as he held her 
band and said good-bye. 

‘You,’ she replied, with « sad smile, 
“But I would rather you went back to the 
lowers, much rather.”’ 

“And would rather stay in |.ondon,”’ he 
retorted, ‘(iood-bye, Paul; you and | are 
old friends already, | hope.”’ 

“Anyone who is Mabei’s friend is mine,’ 
said tne boy simply, as he looked up 
at Carence’s face with him yreat, earnest 
oyor, 

So Ciarence went on bis way,if not made 
happy, at least with « load of anxiety 
and apprebension lifted froun his beart. He 
nad found her, and could see her now and 
ay4in, aud (hal was something. 

{| TO KK OONTINUBD, | 
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CuK OsITi kB IN BYNTAX.ThO following 
are speciinens of false my ntax 

A uian wae killed by ‘a railroad oar run- 
iing Into Boston, supposed tw be deaf.’’ 

A inan writes: ‘We have decided to 
erect @ scho;l house large enough to ac. 
comuodate 500 seoolars five stories bigh,’’ 

On a certain rellway the following luml- 
nous direction was printed: ‘“Hereafur 
when traius in au Opposite direction are 
approaching 6ach O.her on separate linens 
oonductors and enginetera will be re. 
quired W bring their respective trains toa 
dead halt before the point of meeting, 
and be caréful notto proceed th.l cach tralu 
has pas*ou the other.’’ 

A steam boa! casa, advertising an ox 
cursion, says: ‘Tickets, twenty-five cents, 
eblldren hail price to be bad a@t the 
office,.’’ 

An lowa 6ditor mays: “‘We bave re 
o6ived a basket of fine grapes frou our 
friend W., for which be will p.ease accept 
our couppliuventa, solve of which are near 
Leo inches in diameter 
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THE PAST I8 DEAD, 
BY KUSIE Mm. REPT. 


The past le dead let It so remain, 
Strive not to bring It to life again. 

Let forgetfal ness cover It like the gras 
While winds of oblivion over lt pase 


The past le dead undisturbed let it sleep 

Bir nol ite slambers 00 quietand deep, 

Let ite Jove and bilsses, ite passions an! palne, 
Bleep Ull they re roused Dy Eternity's strains. 


The past te dead — come away from the om, 

Leave it alone in the desolate gloom, — 

Tears nor intensest of prayers can bring 

A breath of life to this poor dead thing. 
= 


Diana’s Diamonds. 


BY FE. Vv. HENRY. 


OHAPTER II, 


PF\E groom here rode forward to open the 

park gate, and they were perfiotly al- 
| lent. Underthe portioo of the house 
they could see Sir Heary waiting to 
reoel!ve them with Jovial,loud-voloed greet 
Inge 

In the hall a footinan delivered a request 
from the nurse that “iy lady would come 
into the nursery before the young gentie- 
inan was settled to sleep,’’ 

It seemed hours be ore she could seek 
the ene | of her own dresasing-room, 
where she found Mariel standing by the 
window in deep thought, stiil in her babit, 
nervously twisting the lash of her riding- 
whip. 

“Mother!” «he cried, as Lady Diana en- 
tered, “Ov, mother! If you hed but told 
ine!” 

There was reproach mingled with sorrow 
in her voloe, 

“Told you? 
ehiidr” 

“KE erything! It has weighed like a atone 
here,” and abe pressed her hands on her 
heart Impetuously. ‘fo think of your 
stooping to deceitand bribery, Oh, mother 


What have you heard, 


“Hat, toy dariing, what was | to dot 
Think of Mir Henry,’ ecrled the mother 
wildly. ‘How was T to deal with the 
unant? ’ 

“Truathio! Teust bia noble nature, his 
sense of fauitiy feeling, bis honor, bis aflec- 
tion forthe father who renounced = him, 
Yea, he took your money. You left him 
no other resource, Hetook but what was 
rightly hisown,what we had been keeping 
him fromall these years. He bore with 
your disdain in silence, bis bands were 
Yel, Butwhenthe time comes that he 
may safslyoome forward and ciaim his 
own, then you shall see how littie your 
bribe was needed to buy his forbearance 
towards his father!'’ 

Lady Diana stood like a stone statue, 
her dilated eyes fixed on the excited girl, 
her lips growing whiter and whiter with 
terror, 

“Child! Muriel! Am I mad? Who is this 
that you are speacing of to we? Where 
have you met bim? tiow bas be dared to 
approach your’’ 

“At Florence,’’ the girl sald more stead- 
lly. ‘While you were absorbed in nursing 
Nir Henry after the operation, tle only 
came to me for news, He could not bear 
the suepense longer. Whatelse could ba 
have done? You had forbidden him to ad- 
dress you or his father, | used to meet him 
every evening; that is’’—for Lady Diane 
started and shuddered—"“I used just to 
speak a few words from the baloony and he 
would go away satisfied. He never wrote 
to me til baby waa born, I could not meet 
him then, I wasteoo much with you. 1—1 
could not blame his wanting to let me 
know how he felt towards this brother 
who was to supplant him——" 

“Hueb, hueh!’’ Lady Diana screamed. 
“TL oannot bear this, Ob, Muriel, Murtel, 
Promise me to wait before you judge me. 
Promise you will write to him nor more, 
nor 8e6 him, nor let him come near you 
tiilSir Henry knows all. It is a little 
thing t© ask you, Promise, if you love 
ine!l’’ 

“TI will obey if — order mié,’’ answered 
Muriel tn the oo'dest tone her mother had 
ever heard pass her Iipa “If you insist 
that heshall be left awhile longer outcast 
and disowned, { cannot prevent it, But! 
cannot promise to think you are doing 
right, mother. [ am on hisside from hence- 
forth remember,”’ 

“God help me!” 


sighed poor 
Diana, 


Lady 
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Mark Nerafton’s establishment on the 
Southbeach Esplanade is a solid, re- 
spectable pile, like a bank or public 
office, 

Phere is no vulgar expanse of plate. glass 
with a catchpenny show of Klittering gew- 
K8@e behing it. 

Within was precious store of gems and 
gold as all the world might eee, butonly to 
a favored few. counotsseurs of name, per- 
eonal friends of Mr, Serafion's own, or 
Vieitore bearing a written order trom La ly 
Diana Mallion, wou'd the innermost shrine 
be opened, and the glory of the whole be 
revealed 
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on asmall, windowless chamber, sa se 
rate building, burglar and fire-proof, in the 
centreo: which, under a case of strong 
a ow gee — Came the rays of the 

rilliant electric ight a priceless 
maas of tresaure, the crown and centre of 
which were the Maliion diamonds, 

lt was onderstood that they had been en- 
trusted to him to be reset, and some miss- 
ing stones replaced, and that the searo!: for 
the match had cccupied tbe trade for 
avontba, 

There Lady Diana found them. Mr. 
Se-afton conducted her with a slow step 
and a sad face tothe room, explaining 
the precautions he had taken for their de- 
fence ina voice filled with the pain of 
parting. 

They hed wound themse! ves very clowely 
round bis heart, 

“] will bring them to you myself on 
the morning of the twenty-third,” he 
said with the calm of a supreme resigna- 
tion. 

“] suppose you could pot let me have 
them any sooner?'’ she asked, ‘Sir Henry 
in posvessed by such extraordinary fancies 
abouttiem. Itisa ne trace of his 
illness, and we must doour best to quiet 
bis mind, He isangry and suspicious about 
iny trusting them to you.” 

Mr. Serafton had hardly spirit left to feel 
indignantat tne suggestion. 

He explained In adull, indifferent inan- 
ner tbat at present the security ofthe dia 
monds waa absolute, 

The room had been designed by a cele- 
brated engineer, Onlya party of skilled 
masons with time and appliances 
could break through from outside or be- 
low. 

The lock of the tron door was a «#pecial 
patent opened by only one key in the 
world, and that key never out of Mr, Seraf- 
ton’s or Robert's possession, 

Then the case and stand on which it stood 
were prectically impregnable, 

To cut through the plate-giass or to tam- 
per with the stand would be to set an alarin 
to work at Mr, Sorafton’s private residence 
and another at the nearest police ete- 
tion, 

He wentonto tell of the well-armed 
watobinan, but Lady Diana interrupted 
hm wearily. 

“Thank you; I know Lam foolian, but I 
feel as if nothing that you can aay will re 
assure ime FT dread thetwo days to come 
unspeakalbly. If am treading blindfold 
amongst pitfalls, Verhapa the losa of 
my diamonds may not prove the very 
deepest.” 

Nhe checked herself abruptiy with a 
nervous g'ance at Muriel. 

Kut Muriel turned unresponaively away 
and waiked back through the shop, where 
Robert, who had by this time formed bim- 
self into a very elegant copy of his ancle, 
watched heradmiringly from behind tne 
counter, 

Mr. Serafton shook bis head ominously 
as he returned from acocoinpanying Lady 
Diana to the cab that took the two ladies 
back the station, 

‘Not the woman she was,’’ he sighed to 
Kobert tn a confidential moment iater on 
when the shop was cleared. ‘Did you no- 
tice a gentleman on the opposite side of 
the road who took off bis hat as the cab 
drove oftf Do you happen to know who it 
waa?’ 

“A Captain Trevor, staying at the Im- 
perial,’’ Robert responded, coloring slight- 
ly. ‘*Yea, 1 know hima /ittieand he knows 
them, tle spoke to Miss Dasent; he is a 
reiation, I fancy; I know he signs himself 
‘Maliion Trevor,’’’ 

‘ You know a good deal about him, Bob, 
Yos, be did remind me of Sir Henry. The 
saine queer.shaped eyebrows,”’ 

Mr. Nerafton gave what would have been 
a jumpin one less dignified, and rubbed 
his head suddenly. 

He bad inet with a pair of similar eye- 
brows onoe before, he recollected, 

“I’m «oing out, Robert. 1 shail be in 
to dinner at eight. If not, don’t walt for 
me,’’ 

Robert was accustomed to bis uncle’s 
ways, and was not much surprised when he 
began, pouring out nis first giass of after- 
dinner claret, as {f the conversation had 
never been interrupted, 

“So Captain Maliton Trevor, late Scinde 
Light Horse, was here last spring for some 
tine—help yourself, Bob—while I was in 
Amsterdam. Madea pot of money on the 
South beach Key Meeting, and stayed on 
here, spending It like a gentleman. Per- 
haps you can oblige me with some further 
details, Robert,’ 

Bob’s conscience was very clear, but he 
flushed up to the eyes with embarrass. 
went. 

He was atili boy enough to blush, de. 
spite his high collar and waxed mous- 
tache, 

‘*Yee, I met him then; but he’s no friend 
of mine, a8 you seem to think. I used to 
go to the billiard-room of tbe Imperial itn 
those days—it was before you objected, you 
know-—and we played a good deal at the 
time, He would go on playing, though | 
was too strong for him, tle came in and 
out to see Ine at iny rooms once or twice 


‘And asked to see the diamonds?” su,- 
gested Mr, Serafton. 

‘The diamonds? No, [ don’t remember 
that he ever did, We may have talked 
about them—that was natural ——” and 
here Bob broke off awkwardly enough; 
but his uncle was walting for bim 
t tinue, and he dared not stop half 
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wasn’t going to any more, I'd given 
tt up. chen Fe 4 me into his room, 
jost for a quiet cigar, and—I think we both 
took more than was good for us; for be 
went on by the bour raving about his beaa- 
tiful cousin, Mariel—Miss Dasent, that ia— 
and showed me ber photograph and ber let- 
ters in bis pocket-book, and said Laay 
Diana was on bis side, but Sir Henry ob- 
jected wo their engegement, and a lot 
wore, 

‘““] was awfully interested, but rather con- 
fused myself, and don’t reooliect mucb 
about the rest of the conversation; so, when 
be asked me next morni.g t0 say no 
more about it, and forget what he had 
wold me as soon as I could—why, eo | 
did.” 

“And was that the last of him?’ 

Mr. Serafton’s face was still very anx!- 
ous, 

“Has be never been about this place 
sinoe?’’ 

“Once,” Bob admitted. “He came in 
awfully agitated, and said the Mallions 
were just behind him, and begged me to 
let him wait somewhere where he could 
see then without being seen, and so I took 
bim into your private office—only for afew 
minutes,” pleaded Bob, in deprecation of 
the sudden wrath in his uncle’s face; ‘not 
five at most; just Lill the :adies came in,and 
we saw it was nottbe Mallions, Then he 
went off at once, and never came near the 
place again till to-day.” 

“You saw Miss Dasent speak to him?” 

“No, I didn’t; be spoke to her—s#orme- 
thing about a promise and two days more, 
She is coming of age directly, I know.’’ 

“Two days more—just what Lady 
Diana said, 1 wish they were over, with 
all my heart, Robert,’ sighed Mr. Serafton 
heavily. 

Kobert looked ayn pathetic, 

“Don’t worry about Mallion Trevor, 
uncie. Hewentupto town by the next 
train. lsaw himgo. You're getting low, 
uncie, You'll be twiee the man, once you 
are rid of those diamonda,”’ 

* * * * * 


The gloom of Lady Diana's forebodings 
had proved infectious, 

Mr. Serafton spent a restiess evening, 
followed by a broken, feverish night. Be- 
fore going to bed he tried to com- 
pose himself by a visit to the shop to 
convince himself anew of ite absolute se- 
ourity. 

He found all as it ought to be: big Solo- 
mon Daly, the watchman, fresh as a daisy 
and sober asa judge, athia poat, revolver 
in belt, truncheon in band, and alaruin In 
working order, 

Returning up the street the firat big 
drops of a tnunder-sebowor spotted the 
clean pavement in front of bim, and a low, 
distant rumble came up on the rising 
wing, 

He wasscarcely within shelter before 
the storm burst over Southbeach with a 
crash that shook the town, 

It was a night of wreck and disaster long 
to be remembered there, 

Solomon Daly, an ex-fisherman, accus- 
tomed to all sorta of weather, felt that he 
would much rather have met in the open, 
and slowly paced his Iimited beat un- 
easily. 

He couldn’t bring himeel! to-night to 
settle down to read of the dally paper, which 
vobert, like a good-natured young fellow 
as he was, used to leave in acertain corner 
for his benefit. 

Hie would pocket the paper for home 
perusal, 

Ab, what was that? Something he hadn’t 
noticed when first be came in. . 

“Now that is like Mr. Robert, that 
is!” 

Pipes were astrictly forbidden luxury, 
but a ciger—a Havanab, like the one he 
was now rolling between his bands and 
smelling approvingly—a mighty mellow. 
tinted weed, such a one as be had seen in 
the lips of Mr. Robert or bis sweil friends 
scores of times—and on a night like 
this, 

He lighted up without more ado, and 
gave himself over to the enj »yment of the 
moment, never troubling hbimeelf to in- 
quire if 1t was or was not a breach of dis 
cipline, 

it wasa@ fine, full-flavored weed, rather 
Strong he thought at first, as he waved 
the smoke sway from his eyes with a 
souewhat tremulous hand—seened to 
oe his bead as his own pipe never 


He took it from bis lips and ocontem- 
plated it stupidly for a minute c nsider- 
ingly, then rep.aced it and drew feebly at 
it again. 

He fancied be heard a noise behind him 
and tried to rise, but dropped back again 
heavily. 

He was getting confused with the noise 
of the thunder, which justthen broke into 
aloud crash, directly over the roof it 
seemed, 

There bad been another noise drowned 
in the tumult above, a familiar, nomel 
sound—the creak of adoor, and that door 
Mr. Serafton’s private office. 

It swung lightly ajar, aud throngh the 
aperture @ pair ot keen, dark eyes watched 
Mr. Solomon Daly’s further proceedings 
with affectionate concern. 

Lhe eyes belonged to a slim, dark young 
fellow, wnom Kobert might have Tec ‘~~ 
nized as Captain Mailiou Trevor, and a 
very Striking appearance Captsin Trevor 
presented 

Ulad ip dark trousers and dark silk shirt, 
¢p.aced by a b-oad belt, and 
bis feet snod wit 10i18ei¢ os fe he seemed 

ax 4p 1058 room than @ shadow, and 
4 88 nOiselessly as a cat as he slid afew 


tbe watchman’s face, 
Solomon’s head was beginning to nod 





| of our 


cover to get a better view of ' 


unsteadily forward and his eyee to bliin k, 
and Captain Trevor smiled approval, 

The narcotic was working, and there 
would be no occasion to employ a certai:, 
siight, broaded-biaded, ugly-looking wes 

n which he held in bia hand. 

He retreated again to Mr, Serafton’s arm. 
chair. 

He was in nohurry. He had deliberate! y 
devoted three quarters of a year te waiting 
for the chance five minutes which had lef; 
Robert and the keys at his mercy, and 
three months more for the right moment 
for using them. 

Ab! the cigar had slipped irom between 
Solomon’s lips and caught on the front of 
his ovat, 

He made no effort to remove it, but sat 
smiling idiotically at it from time w 
time, 

Captain Trevor resumed his seat. The 
night was etiil young and he was wei! 
within the time he bad allowed himseei! be. 
fore beginning bis work. 

He had not long to wait before Solomo, 
had slidden sideways down in bis chair 
and was slumbering heavily, with a smile 
of perfect beatitude hovering on his red 
li 

Captain Trevor then gently rose from hia 
seat, and tarned to the attack on Mr, Sorat. 
ton’s strung-hold, 

He beld bis breath with intensest anxiriy 
tor one moment while he fitted the tiny 
key in the look; it turned, the door gave 
and tre strong white light within seemed 
to flash forth and smite him like a sharp 
eword., 

He was alone with the diamonds, Under 
the strong radiance the gems shone brave- 
ly, and his greedy eyes gloated oa them as 
he prowled round the case seeking a point 
of entrance, 

He must attack the strong plate-glass, 
in itself a formidable obstacie, but he was 
provided with glazier’s tools of the very 
best, 

He had been preparing himself for the 
work for loug and set about it with a prac. 
ticed hand. 

The giass yielded at last,a gentle pressure 
and the fragment fell with a soft crasu ia- 
wards on to the velvet cushion. 

He had cut it out low down, close to the 
band of ornamental ironwork at the base, 
A small opening, but enough to afford a 
passage to his bare arm. 

His heart atood still with excitement for 
one moment, the next he had stripped up 
his sleeve to the shoulder, 

“Now, my Lady Diana, | have you! 
Your daugiter, Mallionhay, aud tne dia 
monds!’’ 


CHAPTER III. 


URITEL DASENT lay sleeping in the 
early sunshine of her birthday morn- 
ing. Beside the bed kneit Lady 

inna studying thefair, childish face with 
eyes of such piteous appeal, that though 
she spoke no word the sleeper seemed to 
feel their troubling influence, and turning 
restlessly round sighed softly and raised the 
white jids of her drowsy blue eyes. 

Her mother’s heart throbbed at the first 
sweet look of love and trust that dawned 
in them, and then sank cold and heavy as 
the smile grew fixed and conventional and 
a shroud of reserve drew over the frauk 
young face, 

‘Many happy returns of the day, dar- 
ling.’’ 

Sne tried to speak brightly but her voice 
was unsteady, and she met Muriel’s kiss 
witb a sob. 

‘‘Murtel! I have come to plead with you. 
I can no longer appeal to your love or your 
faith in me, You have been silently judg- 
ing me in your own mind, and have called 
me unrighteous——’’ 

‘‘No, mother,’’ the girl protested. ‘You 
have never done anything but what you 
thought best and most expedient, but 
aun? ? 

“But, Ihave stood between father and 
son, and ee the heir’s place for wy 
own child? That is what you would say’ 
I bave held my hand under pretext of 
sparing my husband? That is his 
story, isit not? What dves he call him- 
seli?’’ 

“Trevor,’”’ auswered Mariel in a low 
voice, “fils inother’s nameé.’’ 

“Untrue like alltbe rest, Now hear iy 
side, Let me tell you who and what he '%. 
My tosband’s eon, truly, and by his first 
wite, and she, acreature so lost that her 
unhappy boy-hutband would not publish 
his disgrace by trying to obtain a divorce. 
He parted from her within a} month of the 
marriage, paying her well to keep the 
ghastly family secret. She was a vicious, 
ignorant woman, and as glad to return to 
ber freedom as he was. she went ler 
way and he went his, and when she died 
he thought himself safe for ever. Now 
listen, Muriel, Tne first that Sir Henry 
knew of the birth of achild was twenty 
ro later, when there appeared in every 
eading newspaper an advertisement [or 
the marriage certificate of Henry Mailion 
and Elizabsih Hiley.”’ “ 

“And be took no notice—nor you 
asked Mui:iei, 

Lady Dianasmiled bitterly. 

‘My child, we were on our honey": 
It was sheer chance that brought an 
English newspaper before us many 
monthe after. By thattime my busbace 
had wid me everything. We set the §1*- 
yers and the police to work to find out (the 
advertiser, and waited through tbe 4’ 
Lome-coming for the news ' 
might bring use. Then we heard the ¥ 
that Sir Henry hada living son, & 
he was seeking his rights.’ 

Muriel’s white brow was knittei 
tively, but she gave no signa. 

“We found him—the eldest sor —' he 
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of Mallionhay, In prison awaiting his trial 
for robbery. 

Muriel started and shivered, then bid her 
scared young facein herbands, Lady Diana 

arsued her phe 
“Shall I tell you his story at length? No 
peroaps it is too hideous, A child 
spent in the companionship of the outcasts 
of the earth; five years at a reformatory; 
then a sudden change to a life of unwhole- 
some ease and indulgence. A _ foolish, 
philanthropic old lady took a fancy to the 
boy's handsome face, and betriended him, 
or intended to du 80, What she did was 
to take him into her house asa protege, and 
he was sharp enough to play his part to 

rfection. She became completely infatu. 
ated witb him, gave him some sort of edu- 
cation, and furnished him with money, 
which he secretly spent in all manner of 
low pleasures in company with some of his 
old comrades who had found bim out. It 
was she who tried to trace out his parent- 
age, guided by some old letters his mother 
bad left. Nothing might ever have come 
of them bat for our inquiries. He wearied 
of his life with his protectress, and, not 
content with robbing her as he had done 
for years unsuspected, he decam with 
all ber valuables, The shock was much 
for the old lady and she died,” 

Muriel moaned, her face still hidden. 

‘‘He was taken, tried, and sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment. Within six 
montbs after he had made his escape, learn. 
ed by some means of our inquiries about 
him, he made his way here to see what 
terms he could extort, It was a daring 
move, and it answered. What could I do? 
His father was lying injured and belpless; 
it all rested with me, 6 had an ingenious 
plen tor secaring his safety, but it required 
money, and I gave it ungrudgingly. The 
police are convinced that Morris Hiley is 
dead and buried—mortally wounded in the 
act of escaping. Hehas cut himself com- 
pletely adrift from his old self, and is safe 
even i! I wished to betray bim now. Now 
the matter must rest with Sir Henry. I 
have begged him to come forward, but he 
keeps silence—a silence full of menace for 
me, I feel. Muriel, speak, Say you will 
help me, you will stand by me!” pleaded 
the mother, It wasacry for aid and com- 
fort, but Muriel gave neitber, 

“T cannot tell—[f cannot think yet. I 
must hear bim first.’’ 

Tuen the maid knocked atthe door, and 
entering, brought to the bedside a large 
tray heaped with letters, parcels, telegrams 
of congratulation to the beautiful young 
heiress, bouquets and cards, and smilingly 
added her own good wishes. 

Muriel constrained herself to answer 
graciously, and mechanically opened en- 
velope after envelope, hardly marking the 
contents 

‘For you, mother,”’ she said, taking up a 
telegram and placing it in Lady Diana’s 
listiess band. 

The ne xt minute, with a startled cry, Lady 
Diana sank beside ber. 

“From Mr, Serafton. He wants me to 
come at oncs; what can it mean?’’ 

“The diamonds!” cried Muriel, springing 
up. ‘*We must go, motber. Don’t taint— 
there’s time, Gol’’ to the maid. “Order 
the carriage at onoe,and come back and 
dress me as fast as you can. Mother, 
there’s time, We shall be back before any- 
one misses us, I'll stand by you in this, 
come what may.”’ 

The girl's senses seemed to bave returned 
with this second shcck. She flung her arms 
round her mother and kissed her with sud- 
aden violence, 

it brought the blood back to Lady 
Diana’s wan cheek and the warmth to ber 
heart, and with the shadow of her old high 
courage she turned to face this unknown, 
last, and worst calamity. 


* * ae * 7 


The shuttersof Mark Serafton’s establish- 
ment were closed, and Lady Dianaand her 
daughter found a policeman guarding the 
entrance, 

Mr. Serafton, wan and hollow-eyed in 
the half light, came forward to receive 
them, 

“Your ladyship—this is most kind and 
condetcending—I felt I must lose no 
time in intorming you ” he stam. 
mnered, 

The man seemed regdy to drop to the 
earth; some cruei shock bad blanched his 
lips and shattered the usual grave compos- 
ure of his bearing. 

“A most terrible thing has happened. 
: Was mnyeelf the very fgst to discover 


“Don’t waste words—l can guess tie 
Wworst,’”’ 

Lady Diana’s voice was steady, but 
Sounded in ber own ears bard and unnatu- 
ral. She found herseif wondering at her 
Own cal mnesa, 

‘Tell me how it happened.”’ 

“You shall see for yourseif. I have been 
advised to leave everything exactiy as I 
found it when I came down earlier than 
usual this morning.” 

Lady Diana looked round ber. The 
*DOp was sti]! closed, as it bas been said. 
Phe glass cases were empty of their con- 
lenis, 

ln & chair in one corner reposed the help- 
‘ess tigure of Solomon Daly, with whoin 
two gentlemen seemed to be busy endeav- 
Orlng to administer something in a glass 
much against their patient's will, a police- 
an looking stolidly on. 

The whole police force of Southbeach 
seemed to be concentrated at that point, for 
‘he superintendent was walking sbout, 
notve-book in hand, and two armed office:s 
stood on guard at the open door of the 
strong room. 

‘‘Let me go and see for myself,’ said 
“ady Diana, in a sort of desperation, im- 








t to realize the extent of the disaster; 
mt _— pee interposed. 
ay your led yship?—the ht is 
too palatal, Pana he endavored to a her 
entrance to his violated strong-hold. 

“Let me pass! Come, Muriel!” and she 
drew her daughter forward. 

The stronger light within seemed to 
dazzie and blind her. 

The shining crystal case swam before her, 
its contents glittering like the sparkles on 
aces ota, 

he clasped her hands over her eyes, to 
steady them for a second, and then’ with- 
drew them. There, full before her, 
sperkling and iutact, lay the Mallion dia- 
mnonda! 

She staggered back in the revulsion of 
feeling. Struggling for speech,she clutched 
Mr. Serafton’s arm, mutely pointing for- 
ward. 

‘Sale? They are safe! Then what did he 
mean?’’ 

But Muriel rushed forward with a low 


, at the foot of the case, justas he 
bad fallen, justasthey bad found bhim,stark 
and stiff, that morning, his toole—the mute 
witnesses t) his guilty purpose—srtre wed 
around him, the murderous steel in his 
belt, his eyes seeming to watch them with 
a fixed and glassy gieam through the hbalt- 
closed lids, but dead, lay ber enemy, her 
husband’s son, the heir of Mailion, 

Mr, Serafton was explaining and iament- 
ing unheeded, 

“TI recognized him, your ladyship. I was 
almost positive. I madesure he had left 
the place that evening, or I should have 
taken extra precautions, And then, bis 
connection with the family—hbis acquaint- 
ance with Miss Dasent—I really didn’t 
know what to think.”’ 

‘How did it happen?” she asked, under 
ber breath. 

Mr. Serafton pointed, with a shaky band, 
to the light above, 

“Tbat killed him, The naked wires run 
jum within the glass, He must have touch. 
6d them witn his arm in trying to reach the 
diamonds, In no other way is there the 
—— danger. ‘Lhe death must have bsen 
painless and inatantaneous.”’ 

She heard no more. She was but a wo- 
man, @rring and weak, as we mortals are, 
Her foe—the curse of her life—layv dead at 
her feet. 

Later on, when she came to think of it, 
she would forgive him all the suffering he 
had caused her, fully and freely. 

Now, in the sudden release from sutier- 
ing, she could only clasp her hands before 
her face, and from the depths of her soul 
give thanks to deaven for this signal and 
unex pected salvation, 


o * 2 2 * * 
The rest of the story is to be found inthe 
county paper. 


It contains the inquest and police dnves- 
tigation, ending in nothing; a paragraph on 
the dangers of electric lighting; and an 
account of the coming-of-age bal! at 
Mallionhay, and the splendid appear- 
ance of Lady Diana in the Maliion dia- 
monds, 

[THE END] 
ree CF 


A Bachelor’s Blunder. 





BY J. M. R. 





Y father eaid, at parting, ‘Frank, 1 de- 

pend upon you. If you disappoint 

R >per’s wishes and my own, you’il 
never forgive yourseil.’’ 

Marry KF iora Roper, whom I had never 
seen? 

Well, it depended, of course, upon how 
we |'ked each otner. 

“She must be pretty’’ (according to my 
own judgment), thought I, ‘“iood-tem- 
pered”’ (as | beard she was), “and well off” 
(as I knew she was). 

In the minor details of eyes, complexion, 
figure, etc., 1 was, in a dignified way, pre- 
pared to be lenient. 

First bell ringing: out from the hansom 
I sprang, andin two minutes more was 
strolling along, duly ‘‘booked”’ towards the 
train. 

‘Where for, sir? Cardington? Ali right, 
sir! in here.” 

1 mounted the step, but I very nearly fell 
back on the platform, 

“What dazzling—wbat wondrous beauly 
can this be?’’ I pondered. 

“Now then, sir; train’s off!” 

In | sprang, and the door closed behind 
me. Diagonally opposite she sat; nay, 
rather she shone before mé, tbat fair young 
creature, in the most perfect glory of wo- 
manhood, 

loould bave kissed her very railway- 
ticket; ay, could 1 not even have worship 
pen the patent ticket-starn per that !m pressed 
the date upon that ticket? 

Ticket! Why, tuere is bers, lying on tie 
floor. Keverently I picked it up with my 
best grace, and handed it tw ler. In doing 
so my eye fell upon the destined station — 
‘ Cardington!”’ 

My brain swam with tue intox cating, tue 
sudden tonought: 

“Can this ve Flora? Aim [the unworthy 
to receive #0 priceless, 40 Ine@stiinacle & gift 
as this? Yes;’’ for again iny inquiring 6yes 


light upon the solution —upon her bonnet- 
box, J mean—whereon i4 written, in del'- 
cate, ||» wing characters. 
“MISS LOPE! 
; 

Awe i r - 4 ” A 

18 awa s & 5 - 
Mine sbe u t—aha ; 

Rut what was that wo y fathe a 
warned mé ? + « “ aecret 








liking of hers for someone else to be over- 
come 

No; it was aquneal disposition on Flora’s 
part to choose for herself, and to accept no- 
+ a alae one of anybody else's selec 

on. 

Well, then, the opportunity is now here— 
now is the time to create a favorable |in- 
pression. 

Hark! She speaks. The accent surely is 
somewhat provincial; but then, my dear 
father’s wishes,and her lustrous loveliness, 
weigh down the beam against any such |it- 
tle peculiarity of parlance. 

“Yes,” I reflected, “wereshe to break 
forth in broadest double Duich, still 1 am 
hers—aho is mine!’’ 

Need | say tnat I exerted myself to the 
utinost to be agreeable, and she appeared 
not displeased with wy efforts? Hut alas! 
railway traveling is dreadfully fast, aud 
Cardington !9 close at hand. 

We stop. Illucid shouts, and sbrill steam 
shrieks are commingied for a minute; and 
then she and I stand alone on the platform 
of Cardington Station. 

Can I see after her luggage? 

“Thank you,I have nothing but this 
box,’’ sbe replies. 

1 am asked bya ocoachman in livery 
whether I am the gentieman for Hurstiey. 
I believe Lam, The coachman recognizes 
my Flora, and in halt-respeotful, balt-fa- 
mitiar (old favorite servant you know) 
tone, asks: 

‘How are you, miss?” 

Absolute final con firination, she gets into 
the littie omnibus, | follow. 

The carriage is stopping. Now, how shall 
I clasp that iitle kid clad hand? Ab! she 
refuses not my aid; an electrical thrill per- 
vades inv frame, and she js gone, 

Why fl t those smiies athwart the faces of 
James and Tummas (he oolossal, the 
red-plusbed, the prematurely white- 
baired? 

Do they really detect the nalssance cf 
my growing—nousense, my adult affec 


tion? 
y . * . . * 


‘‘Master’s compliments, and be will be 
ininan bour. Would you like to dress, 
sir?’”’ 

(nto the resplendent bipedal butterfly 's 
suggestion | senede, Yous, | welcome a 


quiet half hour of reflection, In whicn I can 
calmly avalyz) mv turbid feelings, 
a ” * * - * 


Seoond dinner-bell. I descend, I enter 
the drawing-room, Theré—tnere she 
stands, condescending to devote the atten- 
tion of her ethereal soul to an obstinate 
fragment of coal. 

Prudence, hesitation, bashfulness avaunt 
ye! Ina momentlamon my knees, one 
artn around her waist, one band grasping 
hers. 

“My darling, my life, ny only hope, I 
cannot wait one inoment. Be mine, Flora, 
inine for ever—I your willing slave—you 

” 

“Mr, Miller’s in the drawing-room, sir,"’ 
sald Jeames’s voice, 

Tbe door was thrown open very quick 
ly, and there entered Mr, and Miss Fiora 
Roper. 

‘“Giad to see you, young— What, sir! 
W hat In the world ia this? Making love to 
my daughter’s maid, in my own house, be- 
fore my own——”’ 

The window was open. I fled! 

— + oe CO 

A Curious Racgé.—Tben came the race 
of *‘wild apimala,’’ a simple, calldish affair, 
which I at firattook for a joke, but the in- 
tense eagerness and excitement of the crowd 
soon dispelled the illusion, wrote a tourist 
in Morcecc, 

Three starting places were etaked off! at 
various distances from the goal, at which 
the most unlikely animals, with their 
owners, took up their positions, In the 
first rank appeared a gray parrot and a 
hedgehog; in the second, a goose, gayly 
decked with ribbons, aduck and a couple 
of fowls; in the last rank two donkeys, 4 
pig, several dogs anda cal. Kach proprie- 
tor held in his hand acouple of reeds, which 
served to direct the progress of the aniina! 
as he walked behind it. 

When the flag was dropped as @ signal 
for the start 1 was compeiled to hold my 
sides witb laughing. he parrot inade a 
furious attack on the reeds, tcreaming with 
ragé and flipping its wings. 

The hedgebog, not seeming to relish the 
proceedings, roiied itself up ina bail. Tne 
fowls unade off as fast as their legs would 
carry them, cackling as they went. The 
pig andthe cat ran in among the #pecta- 
lors, who screamed In their fun, The dogs, 
on being set at iiverty, bolted, leaving 
their owners inthe iurch, and only the two 
donkeys trotted on patiently in front of 
their masters, 

Kut it was the duck that ga'!ned the prize 
its owner, toward thes flaisu, held its head 
crosswise between the sticks, aod shoved It 
forward in the direction of the goal. The 
owner of the goose, a corpulent Hagiiab- 
roan, tried toc py bis example, but in his 
eagernes4 BLU bled and fell witi Lis whole 
weight on the goore, 

He was on h-«feetagain in a moment, 
and I shail never forge. the expression on 
nis face as 16 stood there with his aris 
hanging limp by bis side, and jooked first 
atthe poor goose who lay quivering in 
its last agony on the ground, and then at 
the goal, which the !oud quacking duck 
had just passed aiid the a@ppiasuse aud 
laughter of the crowd. 

- —>— - = -- 


A FRENCH doctor was once informed 
| that a patient who had ieft his care and 
sought other advice had at expired [ 
earned _}. « apius solemnly sho -k 
bead at tot ~Owse ” J ini} - 
narked That will teac! ri t 

his a tor. 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Doorn-OpgNiN@,.—A door that opens auto- 
matically on putting a coin in the slot has 
recently been brought out. The door is 
made double, each half being L-shaped 
and hinged atthe angle. They are closed 
and held fast by a lock which unlocas when 
the coin actuates it aud the door opens, It 
closes after the person enters. 


To MAKB&B BLackiInGa,—Oll of vitriol in 
blacking promotes the shining and drying. 
It is not injurious in smal! quantities —still 
it is unnecessary. Blacking will always 
dry well if made with vinegar, and shine 
well If sugar-candy is substituted for sugar, 
The following i# a good recipe for black- 
Ing witbout oll of vitroil:—Ivory biack, 
ground fine, four ounces; treacle, two 
ounces; vin , three quarters of a pint; 
spermaceti ofl, a teaspoonful. Mix the oll 
with the blacking then add the treacle; 
lastly the vinegar. 


BURNING GARBAGEK,—In a trial of the 
new garbage crematory at Jacksonville, 
Fla, the apparatus, with the use of leas than 
a (juarter of a cord of wood, reduced in one 
hour to a few ashes twelve barrels of night- 
soil, five barrela of garbage, one barrel of 
chickens, one barrel of spolled fish, four 
dogs, one box of meat, four alligators and 
five loads of refuse watter, inci uding street 
swerpings, ete., two ofthese being double 
loadsa, inaking in all 7800 pounds, Jackson- 
Villians think that thia solves the sewage 
and garbage probiem tor their city. 


Bron 4ina,.—The following ts given asa 
very efleotive process for bronzing surfaces: 
— Dissolve gum lac ip four parts by volume 
of pure aloohol, and then add bronzsor any 
other metal powderin proportion of one 
partto three parta ofthe solution. The 
surface to be covered must be very smooth. 
in the case of wood, one or several conte of 
Meudon or Spanish white are given, and 
the object im carefully polished, Tbe mix- 
ture is painted on, and when a sufficient 
number of coate have been given the ob- 
Ject is well rubbed, A special advantage of 
this process is it oan be burnished. 


Parer Tyrk. -Type made from paper ia 
the latest novelty. Such letters are alt pre- 
sent cut on wood, The pulp ia desiccated 
and reduced toa powdered or commiminuted 
state, afler which itis thoroughly mized 
with a water proofing liquid or material — 
such a8 paraffin oll or adrying linseed oll, 
for instance, The mixture ia then dried, 
and subs juently pulverized. In its pul- 
verized atate it is introduced into a mould 
of tne requisite construction to produce the 
desired article, type or block, and then 
sul jected to pressure to consolidate it and 
heat to render tacky or adhesive the wator- 
proofing material, 

> 


Farm and Barden, 


Hay.—Moidy or coy —y | will cause 
heaves in horses, Such hay is only fit for 
bedding. If a horse shows signa of the 
heaves it is best to cut and moisten all hay 
fed to it. 


Ciuicoxens,—A hen and chicks in a gar. 
den sometines prove beneficial, as they 
destroy many insects, but they should be 
kept —_ trom plota that have been recent- 
ly seed 

LAYING,—The neat food for making bens 
lay jaa pound of lean meat, chopped tine, 
given three times a week to a flock of twen- 
ty hena, Kut very littie grain is required 
at this season. 


THE STABLE.—Piling up the manure in 
the stable may becon venient, bul the health 
of the animals will not be promoted there. 
by There should be «a place for tue manure 
as woll as for everything else, 





GREEN Fo.uracn.—When Itt l4 desired to 


make the foliage a*sum6e «a deep groen, 
healthy oolor, or the fuwers @ brighter hue 
judicious application of sool- water will ac- 
compiish it better than anything else, 

Bask ers — Berry baskets stored incraton 
inthe same manner as when filled witn 
fruitare almost certain to be damaged by 
the gnawing of nice ifthe mice have ac 
eons, If the boxes are nested together and 


packed inthe crates they are seldoui at 
tacked, 


THe Horsn.—Koeep a horse's bedding 
dry and clean underneath a4 well as on Wop, 
Standing in ot, fermenting manure Causes 
thrush, Use the curry comb lightly. When 
used roughly itis a source of great pain; 
brushing and rubbing are the proper ineans 
Ww secure @ yiceasy coat, Let the heels be 
brushed outevery night. Dirt, if allowed 
Lo Cake in, causes sore heels, 


Loos, — With aconcrete floor in a base- 
meut where borses or cows are stabied all 
the liquid manure tnoay be easily saved, 
‘The tloor under the animaia inay be made 


of pine or bemilick plank, inatched and 
grooved, and inclining Wewaerd the gutter 
in the rear. ‘The comont should bé tie 
hosendals yraie on @ grougd Works f 


gravel where drainage is provided,and this 
overiaid by the best Portland cement tor 
additional bardntss, iftue coment Moor 
is to lastiong it must be protected from #e- 
vere freezing 

ein cetllliettiin cna 


NEGLECT Kills injuries, revenge increa 
ses them. A Degi6cted cold increases a 
us effects n the system 
gummy ont a y « - Inlews ir¢ 


Warner's Log Cabin COUGH AND 
CONSUMPTION KREVWEDY 
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Lite'’s Little Worries. 

Among human beings it is mostly the 
host of little worries that «ill. The care 
that killed the cat might have been a big 
stone in a sack and a voist seawards. That 
would have sunk her; yes, but a sack full 
of small stones would have sunk her just 
the same. 

It ia the constant drop that wears away 
the stone. Therefore cultivate habits of 
revularity in life if you would be well and 
look fresh and bonnie 

Ayain, it is strange, but it ia true, that 
the possession of the cheerlul habit, the 
habitof looking at everything on the bright 
side, tends to ieungthen life quite as much 
as habite of indolence, procrasunation and 
untidiness tend to ehorten it 

But can such # habit be cultivated ? 
Yos, itcan be #0 in the young. And what 
is more, ittendato keep one young and 
freeh and beautiful in body and in heart as 
well. 

It is now admitted by all psychologists 
and physiologista that certain portions of 
the brain preside over certain sets of not 
only motives but sentiments. 

Though we may not bslieve that this 
goes the length of erecting phrenological 
bumps in the skull, stil) the particular por 
tion of brain most used becomes most 
easily used till the habit is formed 

If you place a boy as apprentice with a 
blacksmith he will not be able to swing 
bars and big hammers round at first, but 
he'll try, and with use his dexterity will 
increase and his biceps also, till what he 
did at first painfully and awkwardly be. 
comes no trouble at all, but, 
trary, & pleasure, 
cation? 


on the copn- 
lh» you see the appli- 


It is the same with the cultivation of 
cheerfulness. Begin by trying. Remem. 
ber it will be difficult at firet You will 
need to exercise self control, and often you 
may actually feel that there is no real 
cheerfulness in your heart. 

But the habit of looking at the silver 
lining of every dark cloud will increase, 
and will realiy become a seoond nature. 
Happiness will follow hand in hand with 
health. 

i is Btrange, but it is true, that the habit 
of living out of one’s self iss safeguard for 
the health. It is = blessed habit; like 
charity, it blesses the giver as well as the 
recipient. 

We really cannot conceive of time be. 
ing better spent than in giving pleasure to 
others, aud helping others, though with 
sympathy alone 

ludeed, & kiod word will very often go 
further ‘han gold. Even the exnibition of 
ap interest in another's wellare does that 


olber good 


SUppPose, BA)8 A greal ROO 
were to live solely 
that the heart of 


1 man, that we 
for ourselves; suppose 
ecifishness were not 


surectched so far in all men as to embrace 
the oflspring of their own bodies suppose 
a * b eachers 
ope Zo 8 ee & euiD stra 

ne we ave s © What we are 


had lived altogether for themesives? What 
would have become of us? 

Bhould we ever have risen from our 
cradle? Should we ever have had a cradle 
to rise from? Surely our first moment 
would have been our last. We should have 
been drowned like so many puppies or kit. 
lene. 

“What tragedy,”’ says a well known 
writer, ‘‘may be hidden in that little word 
‘Iriendless.’"’ None to labor for, none to 
weep or smile with, none to care whetber 
we lose or win in life's struggle. 

A kind word or amile coming from such 
a one unexpectedly, at some such crisis of 
lite, how often has it been like the plank 
held out to a drowning man, lacking which 
he must surely have perished! 

A higher motive than even health’s 
sake draws us towards religion, but apart 
from every other feeling, it may seem 
strange, but it is nevertheless true, that a 
mind at rest with heaven has a firmer hold 
on even this life than a restless, careless 
being, who is ever on the search for that 
which we assuredly will never find here 
below—pcrfect happiness. 

These things are all worth thioking 
about, whether you be an invalid or in the 
heydey of health and spirits, We never 
know what is before us, and forewarned is 


forearmed. 
APT — ee aN 


CHEERFULNASS is acosmetic which toncs 
the heart and places bouquets all over the 
countenance. Cheerfu)aess, like most other 
talents and merits, isto a large extent the 
subject of voluntary culture, and the pre- 
servation and development of it should be 
looked upon as a duty which we owe alike 
to ourselves and society. Those who, iike 
the generality of men, have been in the 
custom of yielding up tMeir tempers as 
vanes to be blown about by the shifting 
courses of fortune which way they will, 
would be surprised to know how much the 
lustre of the outward scene may be al- 
fected by the light within our bosoms. 


You will find in your work, that the less 
you have to look at, the better you at- 
tend, You can no more see twenty things 
worth seeing in an hour, than you can 
read twenty books worth reading in a day. 
No book is worth anything that is not 
worth much, nor is it serviceable until it 
has been read, and re read, and loved, and 
loved again: and marked so that you can 
refer to the passages you Want in it, asa 
soldier can se ze the weapons he needs in 
an armory. 

TaEne is a sort ol knowledge beyond 
the power of learning to bestow, and this 
is to be had in conversation; so necessary 
is this to the understanding the characters 
of men, that none are more ignorant of 
them than those learned pedants whose 
lives bave been entirely consumed in col- 
leges and among books; for however ex 
quisitely human nature may have been de 
scribed by writers, the true practical sys 
tem can be learned only in the world. 

1 maAvVE known men who thought the ob 
ject of conversion was to cleanse them as 
a garment is cleansed, and that when they 
are converted they were to be hung up in 
the Lord’s wardrobe, the door ot which 
was to be shut, 80 that no dust could get at 
them. A coat that is uot used the moths 
eat; and a Christian who is hung up so 
tbat he shall not be tempted, the moths eat 
him; and they have poor food at that. 


Counace is always greatest when 
blended with meeknees; intellectual ability 
is most admirable when it sparkles in the 
setting ot a modest self distrust; and never 
does the human soul appear 80 strong as 
when it foregoes revenge and dares ti for- 
give an injury. 

It is a secret hnown but toa few, yet of 
no small use in the conduct of life, that 
when you fall into a man’s conversation, 
the first thing you should consider js 
whether he has a greater inclination to hear 
you, or that you should hear him 

I must confess there is something in the 
changeableness and imconstancy of bumaa 
nature that very ofien both dejects and 





| terrifies me 


| tremble to think what! may be 


Whatever I am at present 


y 
4 


While ] 
Ond this principle in me, how can I assure 
myself that I shall be always true to my 





GC | p easures more 
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God, my friend, or myself. Ia short, with 
out constancy there is neither love, triend- 
ship, nor virtue in the world. 

Contempt of others is the truest symp- 
tom of a base and bad heart; while it sug- 
geste iteclt to the mean and the vile, and 
tickles their little fancy on every occasion, 
it never enters the great and good mind 
but on the stroagest motives; nor is it then 
a welcome guest—affurding only an uneasy 
sensation, and bringing always with it s 
mixture of concern and compassion. 

In the wildest anarchy of man’s insur- 
gent appetites aud sins there atill is a re- 
claiming woice—a voice which, even when 
in practice disregarded, it is impossible not 
to own; and to which, at the very moment 
we refuse our Obedience, we find we can- 
not refuse the homage of what ourselves 
do fee] and acknowledge to be the best, the 
highest principles of our nature. 

As the bosom of earth blooms again and 
again, having buried out of sight the dead 
leaves of autumn, and loosed the frosty 
bands of winter; so does the heart, in spite 
of all that melancholy poets write, feel 
many renewed springsand summers = It is 
a beautiful and a blessed world we live in, 
and whilst that life lasts, to lose the enjoy- 
ment of ii is & Sin. 

CONSCIENCE is justice’s best minister; 
it threatens, promises, rewards and pun- 
ishes, and keeps all] under its control; the 
busy must aitend to ite remonstrances, the 
most powertul submit to its reproof, and 
the angry endure its upbraidings. While 
conscience is our friend, all is peace; but 
it once offended, the tranquil 
mind, 


farewell 


EVKEKYONK, however humble, has a mis- 


sion to do, or Bay, OF think, something 
which bas never been doue, or said, or 
thought; therelore let each one, while 


gratefully accepting the help and profiting 
by the wisdom of others, cultivate his own 
individuality, live his independent life, and 
fulfil his own possibilities. 

Norsina doth eo establish the mind 
amidst the rollings and turbulence of 
present things, a8 @ look above them and 
a look beyond them—above them to the 
steady and good hand by which they are 
ruled, and beyond them to the sweet and 
beautiful end to which, by that hand, they 
will be brought. 

WHEN we are in the company of sensi- 
ble mep, we ought to be doubly cautious 
of talking too much, lest we lose two good 
things—their good opinion and our own 
improvement; for what we have to say we 
know, but what they have to say we know 
not. 


As flowers always wear their own colors 
and give forth their own fragrance every 
day alike, so should Christians maintain 
their character at all times and under al] 
circumstances 


A BRAVE wan thinks no one his supe- 
rior who does him ao injury; for he has it 
then in his power to make himself superior 
to the other by forgiving it. 


When we are saluted with a salutation, 
salute the person with a better salutation, 
or at least return the same, for God taketh 
an account of all things. 

THERE is a magic in that little word 
home; it is @ mystic circle that surrounds 
comforts and virtues never known beyond 
its hallowed limits. 


Ir is 80 charming to be advised to do that 
which we want to do; 80 cheerless to go 
out on a venture of one’s owa will, but 
that of no other, 

CONTENTMENT is & pearl of great price, 
aod whoever procures it at the expense of 
ten thousand desires makes a wise and 
happy purchase. 

ALL earthly delights are sweeter in ex 
pectation than enjoyment; but all spiritual 
fruition than expecta 


Mab ID beats to preach 


paience to the sick 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 


A Baltimore tailor is the father of 2, 
children, 


In France the use of tinfoil for wrapping 
articles of food has been forbidden. 


There are 4,500 female printers in Eng 


land and 12,000 artists in Londoa alone, 


A young man found with a pedometer 
that in 22 dances he had traveled nearly if miles. 


In one smal] district of Japan 1174 
horses were slaughtered last year for use as food. 


A mathematician has figured that a man 
S years old hasspent three years in buttoning his 
collar. 


H Monk, of Lewiston, Me., has in. 
vented a machine that will starch eight shirts, 
minute, 


A Pekin, China. weekly newspaper has 
just Gnished a serial story which contained 2,04 
chapters. 


Oce American manufacturer of base 
balls employs 500 hanas, and keeps 40,00 dozen 
balls in stock. 


Toe Empress of Austria suffers from in. 
somnia, is unavle to eat, and can Gnd no reliet from 
rheumatism, 


Jacob Matthias, who died recently in 
Shanesville, Berks county, had lived all his life, s9 
years, in one house, 


Over 75,000 monkeys were killed in 
Brazil last year and the pelts shipped to London to 
be made into furs. 


The contest in Mount Gilead, Ohio, be- 
tween father and son for the office of Mayor ended 
in the election of the son, 


‘Ihe Southington, Conn., primary school 
chiidren are to model in clay aud weave mats, in ad- 
dition to their regular work, 


The town of Mills City, Va., has re- 
cently had ite name changed, and now rejoices in 
the title of ‘'New York, Jr.’’ 


Vermont pays bounties as follows for kill. 
ing noxious animals: Foxes, 60 cents; lynxes, $10; 
bears, $15; wolves or panthers, §20, 


In an exhibition at Dresden are collected 
a number of boots, shoes and slippers oace worn by 
emperors, kings, queens and princes, 


Kerosene will make tin kettles as bright 
asnew. Saturate a woolen rag and rub with it. It 
will aleo remove stains from varnished furniture, 


It is estimated that at least a hundred 
times as many ladies from the U ulted States visit the 
Old World as thereare European iadies who vielt 
Ametica. 


Peter Johnson, a colored resident of 
Cairo, was going to swallow ten fish-hooks In public 
on a wager of ®%, but the law stepped in and pre- 
vented him, 


1: is stated that more than 2 000,000 
giasscyes are made every year in Germany and 
Switzerland, while one French house manufactures 
00,000 of them annually, 


Wm. B Groves, colored, of Brooklyn, 
fell dead recently while leaving the office of a doc- 
tor where he had gone to obtain a duplicate certifi- 
cate of his daughter's death, 


Jonathan Andrews, of Enfield, N. H., 
has been wearing his calf boots for 22 years, his 
arctic overshoes 23 years and his gloves 24 years, 
and all are good for some time yet. 


An Ohio farmer mortgaged his farm to 
get his wife some diamond ear rings, and she lost 
one of them in the suds the first wash-day, and at- 
tewpted to bang herself in the barn. 


Carriage manufacturers are predicting 
that in the not distant future wooden wheels will be 
done away with and steel wheels substituted, on 
account of the increasing scarcity of lumber for 
wheels. 


At least half a dozen couples have 
eloped from almshouses inthe West recently, The 
last pair were inmates of a poorhouse in Indiana, 
The bride was blind and only 19—Just 51 years 
younger than her partner, 


A craze for taking flowers to school re 
cently sprung up among children in Athens, Ua., 
and eventually resulted in so much extra work for 
the janitors than an order, excluding, fowers trom 
class-rooms, had to be ‘ssued. 


A tramp confined in an Illinois jail dug a 
hole in the wall, and could have passed out had li 
been willing to remove some of his clothes. He hai 
on four shirts andtwo suits, and rather than part 
with them he remained in the Jug. 


A church in Southern Illinois is about to 
have a Fair, in which one of the features will be the 
pigs in clover with real pigs. A large tac-simile of 
the toy will be built in the hall, anda prize is to be 
given to the man who may pen the porkers, 


The ways of spreading disease are in- 
numerable, A member of the Boston Poor Boar, 
on visiting ao Italian family, found some half 
dozen bunches of bananas suspended from the cel!- 
ing of a room in which a child bad a short time be- 
fore died of diphtheria. 


The latest claimants for the honor of 
being the oldest twins are the Chase brothers, Dav! 
andJobn, who were born in New Hampslire in 
1795, and consequently lack but six years of being ® 
century old. David still resides in his mative State; 
John’s home ta at Fall River, Wis. 


All have heard of the tamous war eagle 
‘Wid Abe,’? who accompanied a Wisconsin reg'- 
mentall through the war. Well, after the fighting 
was all over, ‘‘Uld Abe’’ was taken to Mad!soo, i0 
the State of Wisconsin, toend his days in hopors- 
ble retirement, and he spent all his leisure time 
laylng eggs. 


A report lately laid before the Italiar 
Chamber of Deputies shows that in Italy tn 

43 persons who have received licenses 
and who are, therefore, unchallenged by the DP 
A bill is now before the Chamber providing for 
abolition of these licenses and for the erectio 
poorhouse ip each commune, 
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YOU DARE ME! 





BY LOUISE MALCOM 6TENTORN. 
You **dare’’ me to say, ‘I love you?’ 
I never would ‘*take a dare ;"* 
Ky all the bright stare above you, 
llove you, Ll love you, l swear, 


| would not, perhaps, could I belp it; 
Kut what can a dameel do, 

if her lover is very enchanting, 
And will so persistently sue? 


She may say she ‘‘don*'t love him one speck, '' 
And know well ‘tis a fb all the time, 

While she makes of his warm heart a wreck, 
hen laughs at bis troubles in rhyme. 


Now, | dare you to dream of me daily, 
To love me with all of your soul; 


To sing love-songs to me ever gaily, 
And basten to reach true Love's goal. 


A Prodigal Son. 


BY A. Gs R. 











On a rough night, during the Christmas 
Vacation, the Temple does not look the 
cheeriest place in the world, Its windows 
are dark and sombre, its gardens bieak 
and leatless, The wind rushes shrieking 
through its deserted courts and up its 
gloomy staircases, 

There is no sign of life to be seen, save 
the form of an occasional policeman wno 
stapds shivering in some sheltered door- 
way; or of comfort, save the little fire over 
which nods the drowsy old night-porter. 

But the Temple, like everything else, 
should not be judged by appearances, 
Even on the roughest of nights, and during 
tue deadest of vacations, there are plenty 
of snug little spots in it. 

The staircases leading to them may be 
cold and gloomy, but there is no want of 
warmth and light within. Their windows 
may e dark and sombre-looking, but that 
is because the shutters are close and the 
curtains thick, 

‘The wind may shriek as fiercely as it 
likes about their walls; it may burl itself 
as olten as it pleases against their doors 
and windows; it may, like the sturdy and 
unimannered tramp it is, try its strength 
and ingenuity by turnsto fo: ce an entrance 
ald steal away a part of their comfort; but, 
s cure bebind closed oaks and drawn cur- 
tains, tneir Owners can laugh at ite fruit- 
less efforts, and enjoy untroubled the 
cheerfulness it cannot disturb, 

Old Serjeant Stronge was the fortunate 
possessorof one of the snuggest of these 
snug sets, It was highupin King’s Bench 
Walk. On one side its windows opened 
out towards the gardens, on the other they 
overlooked the river, 

In summer the situation was pleasant 
and picturesque; but in winter, when the 
trees, like buge, fantastic, skeletons, ‘rat 
tled their leafless branches in the wind, and 
when one beard, away in the distance, the 
surge and splash of the black, cold river as 
it roiled on in darkness towards the sea, it 
was weird and solitary enough. 

But old Serjeant Stronge, as he cared 
iittle for the beauty of his chambers’ situa- 
tion in the summer, cared lictie for its 
weirdness in the winter. 

When the north wind rattled against his 
windows, be only drew hie curtains closer; 
when the river moaned gloomily between 
iis banks, he only stirred up the blazing 
fire, 

He was a hard, matter-of-fact nian, who 
paid small attention to anything but his 
creature comforts, his pleadings, and bis 
fee-book, 

On this December evening, though the 
wind screained, and the snow flew with- 
out, he enjoyed untroubled the comfort 
about him. 

He sat in his easy-chair, in the old wain. 
scoted room, before a roaring fire. On the 
table stcod a reading-lamp, which threw a 
so't light over the floor, and by it wasa 
accanter of rare port, from which, from 
Urine to time he he) ped bimeelf. 

The curiains were warm, the fire was 
bright, the wine was good; why should he 
care what the weather was like? 

Indeed, Sarjeant Stronge was in a par- 
Ucularly satisfied frame of mind that night, 
and he had two very good reasons tor his 
Satisiaction. The first was, with regard to 
Michaelmas Term, which that day had 
ended. He had just totted up his r-ceipts 
for the term, and the result was ail that ie 
could desire. Never before had bis fee- 
hook fer the Autumn sittings made so fair 
4 show, 

The second reason for bisea'istaction was 
\hat, that night bis son Charlie was to come 
‘chim. The Serjeant was a widower, and 
aq Charlie was bis oniy child. The lad 
was at Oxford, and as the Christmas Va- 


ar 





ation bad commenoed, bis father was ex 
pecting him at chambers to spend his; 
lays with bim., 





As he closed his fee-book, the old law- 
yer siniled to himself with satisfaction. 

“Yes,” he muttered, “that’s excellent! 
Fifteen bundred guineas in about seven 
weeks—that’s capital! My income this 
year is close upon seven thousand—not 
bad fora man who, thirty years ago, was 
worth exactly nothing at all. I’m getting 
rich now. I’m more successful tuan even 
1 bad ever hoped to be, Hillo! what's 
that?’’ 

This exclamation was due to the noise 
produced by a tremendous burst of wind. 
Serjeant Stronge went to the window, 
drew aside the curtains, and looked out. 

“Hum!” he said, as he turned back to 
the fire. ‘“‘That’s a bad night for Charlie’s 
home coming. Well, well, he's young, 
strong, and well cared jor, it shouldn’t do 
him harm. When I was his age, though 
my coat was thin enough, Heaven knows, 
I woultin’t have cared a rusb for it.”” Then 
be paused and reflected in silence fora 
moment. ‘‘Mra, Aldridge!’’ be then cried 
out. 

The laundress came in. 

“Have you Maser 
ready?” he asked ler. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the laundress, 

“A blazing fire, sheets well aired, and 
all that?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah, .very well. 
home now,’’ 

‘Thank you, sir. (iood night.’’ 

Wben the laundress had withdrawn, the 
old lawyer once more gave himself up to 
refieotion. 

**Yes,’’ he said to himself, after a little 
pause, “it’s just as well things are going 
well with me, or Charlie's demands would 
come rather heavy. Last year he spent 
plenty, in all conscience, but it was noth- 
ing tothis year. Well, well, suppose it can’t 
be helped. When I sent him to Oxtord, I 
told him to get into the best set there, and 
he has done it. and living among them I 
suppose he must live like them,’’ 

Again the old lawyer relapsed into 
silence aud reflection. 

“Yes,” he said again, after a long pause, 

‘Yes, his Intimacy with some of those 
young fellows should be of much service 
to him hereafter. Such friends as Lord 
Eustace Eustace, and the Hon. Fred Ter- 
rington, must be useful to a lad beginning 
life, Belonging to a good set at Oxford 
wiil bring bim into a good set in London. 
What a atart in life the boy has! Brought 
up at the best school and College in Eng- 
land, mixing as an equal with the sons ot 
millionaires and noblemen, and backed by 
an income of thousands a year, what may 
he not aspire to! What might 1 not have 
been if i bad had such a start! I began 
lite without asbilling and withouta friend, 
and here 1 am, at sixty, at the top of my 
profession, with a fortune saved and a seat 
in Parliament. What might 1 not have 
been if | bad begun with education, posi- 
tion, and wealth to assist me! By heavens 
I'd have been befure this the first nan in 
England!’ 

The Serjeant, in his excitement, rose to 
his feet aud paced the room for s0iu6 Wo- 
ments, 

“Ab, well, well,’’ he said, as he reseated 
himself, “if 1 was too heavily nandicappod 
to win the highest honors, Charlie will do 
that forme, In his path there are none of 
the obstacles which impeded me, All is 
open before him; be has only to go in and 
win. I have born the burden and heat of 
theday. Ay, he little knows how heavy 
that burden was; how I have Wiled, and 
struggled, aud hoped when everything 
seemed against me, until my brain ached 
heart grew sick. Ab! it’s no easy task for 
a poor, unlettered, friendless man to con- 
quer learning and fortune. But I did it— 
did it by labor, suffering, and self-denial — 
and pow to bim I Jook for my reward, It 
is bis part to win for our name the rank 
and honors that age is coming to prevent 
wy winning.” 

After this little oration, Serjeant Stronge 
once more gave himself up vo silent reflee- 
tion. He had continued sileat and motion- 
lesa for some time, when another terrtiic 
blast attracted his attention. 

“Well, this is a wild night!” he mut- 
tered. ‘{t’s nearly time Charlie was here 
—time altogether,’’ he added, as he looked 
at the greal old clock in thecorner, ‘‘i 
wis) he had arrived. There's no danger, 
1 know; but still one cannot heip teeling 
juste little uneasy on such & night as this. 
1 wish the boy bad arrived.” 

8 -1j sant Stronge rose to his feet, and be- 
gan to pace the room restleesiy. He was 
feeling a little anxious. Tne timeat which 
bis son was to arrive had comé, and as yet 
He continued 


Charlie's room 


{ think you can go 


there was no sgn of bim. 


pa ing toe room for some time, Again he 
looked at the clock; it was now consider 
ably pest the appointed hour but at 
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there wag no sign of the boy’s coming. 
Every moment the Serjeant’s uneasiness 
was becoming greater. 

“What can be detaining him?” he ex- 
ciaimed, anxiously. “Il wonder can any- 
thing have happened to him? He is not, 
as a rule, unpunctual, and to-night, as he 
knows I'm awaiting him, he would be 
more than usually particular to be iz time, 
I can’t understand it. 1 wish he were 
here,”’ 

Just then another terrific biast struck 
against tne windows, and made them 
rattle wildly in their irm sashes, It sent 
ashiver through Serjeant Stronge’s frame, 
and filled him with an indefinite feeling 
of apprehension. 

“I wish to goodness | knew where he 
is!’’ he said, despondingly. 

He had scarceiy spoken when he heard 
a knock at the door. 

“Thank Heaven,” he muttered in a re- 
lieved tone; ‘‘there he is at jast.’’ 

Hurrying away he opened the door, 
When he did so ne stepped back in sur- 
prise. The person at the door was not bis 
son Charlie, but his nephew, Jack Whyte. 

“Why, Jack,’ the Serjeant exclaimed, 
angry at the disappointinen', ‘‘wiat 
brings you here at this hour of the night?” 

“Let me in, sir,”” answered Jack. ‘1 
have come about Charlie.” 

“About Coarliel’’ repeated the startied 
lawyer, tyrning very pale. ‘“Tuere’s 
nothing wrong wtth himf He's not ili?’’ 

“No, sir, he’s not ill,” replied Jack, uu- 
easily. ‘Let me in, sir, aud {’'ll tell you 
all about it.’’ 

Serjeant Stronge closed the door, and led 
the way into bis cosy sitting room. When 
Jack Whyte entered, he turned and taced 
him, 

‘Jack,’’ he said in a basky voice, “I see 
there is something wrong. What is i?’ 

Jack hesitated fora moment. He seemed 
half afraid to speak, 

“Come, come, man,”’ cried the old law- 
yer, angrily. “Out withit! Do you think 
i’m @ woman or a child, thet you can't 
trust yourself to tell ms bad news? Don't 
keep me in suspense, Let me know the 
worst, Is Charlie deadi?’”’ 

“No, no, sir,” said Jack Whyte, hastily. 
“it's not that—it’s quite different. it’s— 
it’s ” and again he hesitated. 

‘‘Well, if it’s not that,’’ cried the Ser- 
jeant, ‘‘what under heaven is i? For 
(40d’s sake tell me what has happened,” 

“Well, sir, it's about a servant-girl at 
‘The Mitre,’”’ said Jeck Whyte, still 
speaking in an embarrassed way. “He 
has written to me to break the news to 
you.”” And Jack paused. 

‘*W bat is the news?” asked the Scrj an, 
with a fearful calmness, 

“Well, sir,” Jack stumbled on. ‘it # ems 
sir, tuat be and she were———"’ again be 
paused, 

“Go on,’ said the Serjeant, now ghastly 
pale, 

‘‘Were to be married this morning!”’ 

‘Tue old lawyer gazed at Jack Whyte for 
a moment in silence, ‘buen he sank into 
his easy chair and covered his face with 
his hands, ‘l'hus he sat tn silence for what 
seemed to Jack Whyte hours. At length 
be spoke. 

‘My God!” he muttered, ‘and thin is 
the reward fcr all my labor, and suffering, 
and self denial!’’ 

” - 2 - v * 

A year had elapsed, and the anniversary 
of that eventful nizht was arrived. It was 
as bitter and boisterous as its predecessor. 
The wind screamed fiercely through the de- 
serted courts and desolate garuens of the 
Temple; the snow flew wildly about in 
scattered flakes; the moon's face was dis. 
torted by the angry clouds which swept 
continually across it. All nature seemei 
to be venting a long pent-up wrath upon a 
sinful world. Heaven help those who had 
no sheltor for their heads that night! 

Again Mr. Serjeant Stronge sat alone in 
bis old chambers in King’s Bench Walk; 
again everything avout bim bespoke ease 
and luxury. The fire darcod and sparkled 
on the hearth; the lamp shed its soft light 
over the carpeted floor; the beavy curtains 
hid every token and co ud and misery with. 
out 

But Mr. Serjeant Stronge wea no longer 
the sel! satisfied, pro psrous geaotiewan ho 
was a year ago. Kiven os be wat there in 
the subdued light of the shaded lamp, one 
cou d have seen care, disapp intm-nt, and 
discontent in every line of bis stern, Wun 
face. 

In bis hand was oa ietter, which he bad 
read and read again. [t was from Jnarite, 





his son, on whom he bad loosed with suc. 
pride, and fromm WhomLbe bad 6x pected such 
great to ings nly @ year ago. 

D BR FaTHEX t ran, “this is the 
anniversary of that morning when I com 
niited the sin against you for which it 








seeme there ia no forgiveness. Since you 
then disowned me, the sorrow and sufler- 
ing I have gone through no tongue can tel! 
My miseries have now reache ja ciimasz. 
Food\eas myself tor days, my baplr ee wife 
and inngcent culid are now languishing 
for want of bread. 1 cannot and wil! not 
bear itany longer. . 

“I do not ask tor your forgiveness tor 
myself, 1 know it would be umelems todo 
#0; but what I do ask and demand ia, that 
you shail my poor wife and child from 
starvation, If 1 cannot get that from your 
love, I will wring it from your shame. 

“If 1 do not receive any reply to this to- 
day, to-night I will call at King’s Bench 
Walk. Then if you still refuse me, by tha 
Heaven that will judge us toth, neither 
you or any other man shall ever again bave 
achbance of granting or refusing me any- 
thing! For Heaven's sake, tather, do not 
drive your own child to a desperate death. 
— Your unfortunate Son, CHARLIE.” 

Aa the old lawyer read thin letter for the 
twentieth time, he crushed it up in his 
hand and flung it into the waste basket. 

“The fooil’ he said, bitterly; “be thinks 
to intimidate me by bis threate! Me! He 
should have known me better before this, 
Fear of anything nan can do never yet 
turned me from my path, Even if 1 
thought bim capable of doing as he says, 
what dolcare? But, if be dues not know 
me, 1] know bim. He give up bis precious 
life! Pshaw! The braggart, the weakling 
—he was always fond of acting.’’ 

Striving to work up his rage and con- 
tempt, Serjeant Sironge rose to his teet 
and walked up and down the room. “And 
he’!1 come here to night, will he?’’ be said 
ashe waised, ‘I think he should be tired 
of that trick by this time! How many 
times bas be knocked at my door here and 
in Pump Court, and what has he ever 
gained but insults and rebulls? What a 
pitiiul creature he is! Always whining 
tbat he is starving, and that his soullery- 
maid and her brat are starving wool Why, 
if be were ore of aman lI might pity vim, 
but- pab—Lis spiritiessness Gisguais ine 
asopvch as bie marriage, If 1 bad been 
in bie anoes, would | have begged and 
anive.led? No, never! I should have 
worked —worked Iike the man | am—and 
made my way in the world without a hu 
inan being’s aid, That's what I did do, 
and see what I am now, and what—ob, 
Heaven—what | shoula bave made him i! 
he would only bave let me!”’ 

And the old lawyer flung bimaelf witha 
sob into his chair; and groaned over the 
ruin of bis bopes, the baulking of hin life's 
ambition! 

He sat there silently for a long tine 
gazing into the fire, and thinking over 
again and again the things that might have 
been, and the things that were. 

What hopes, what high bopes and soar- 
ing ambitions had once been his, and how 
this foolish lad, in a single wnoment, had 
wrecked end biasted them all for ever! 

How vain are Lumen wishes and human 
foresight, when all works and plans ofa 
wise and strong man’s ilfe can be brought 
to nothing by the folly of a boy! 

He sat there for a long time thinking, 
not sadly so much as fiercely and furious 
1y. Then he roused himee)! with a start, 
and looked at the great old clock inthe 
corner. 

“It's getting late,” he muttered, “He 
will be bere soon, Whatashball i do? Open 
to bis knock, and bid bim be gone? Or jet 
bim knock and knock, and depart unans 
wered?’’ 

He sat silently thinking which course 
he should adop:. Suddenly bis mediations 
were interrupted. 

‘Tap, tap, tap!’ sounded with startling 
abrupiness on the oulside door. 

The old lawyer was taken off | is guard, 
and atarted viviently at (he sound. this 
on had arrived before he was expo ed. 

Sitting erect im his chair, Se: j-ant 
Stronge felt ‘or once in bis lite irremoiute. 
Snould he see nis won, or should he not? 
What would he say or duoifhedic # obi? 
And if he did not see Liu, what would 
happen then. 

A struggle waa going on in Ne’ jvant 
Stronge’s mind; astruggle though he might 
not have atmitted it, between anger and 
love, between resentinent and pity. In 
spite of all his hard thought «nd harder 
lanyuage about his boy, just then \t ¥a* an 
even chance whether he should forgive 
him or not. 

Unfortunately--as often happens in the 


' most serious of human aflairs—the event 


was decided by an 
Stronge only knocked once at hia father's 
door— he 


accident ("har a 


waied but a minute lie 


hopeiess apperentiy of ar anew 
tarned, and, with a broke in w 
siowly down the Dg slalre 6 ha 
but knocked twie ‘ ail Wau 
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emoment more—who can say what way 
the terrib'e strugyle in bis father’s breast 
might bave gone? Aas it was, the event 
was decided before that struggle bad come 
to an end, 

Eegeriy, breathlessly the old lawyer 
liatened to the youug tan's beavy toot 
stepe as they rewounded on thé boarded 
steps, Tramp, trap, slowly and aadiy 
the sounds came up to hin; faint and more 
faint they graduaily beceme; now they 
cape from the second landing; now from 
the fret; now they ceased. 

As the echo of the last foutetep died 
away, the grest old clock in the corner 
chimed out the bour loud and clear, It 
struck ten, 

Recalled to bimeelf by the sound, the 
old lawyer, with a gasp, threw biusell 
beck in bis chair, and reaiized thatan issue 
perbaps of life and death bad been decided 
for ever, 

‘Lot him go,"' he eaaid to bimeel{, after a 
vauee, ' Lot bim go; be'il do biumeeif no 
il. I dare say bell ve back again W- 
worrow,” 

Though he eald thie for his ows comfort, 
he felt no assurance thet it would prove 
true, He knew that ois son was in deaper- 
ate streiila—be knew toat be had attained 
the very limite of buman misery; and 
though be believed that be was of a weak 
aud irresolute nature, etill he felt that 
wee just weak and irresolute natures that 
were (he most ready to resort to leariul 
messures when lo dire d stress, 

Due strong man ho poe against hope, and 
siruggion against fate itself; the weak one 
KIVen up tue contest soon, and abandons 
bimeell to a hopeless and r: ckhless despair. 

Tuesse refi cuons now pressed on tue 
old iawyer's mind wito fearful welgut 
What if  harlie did as he bad threaieued, 
and toon away bie life? nat dreadful 
question stuce in hia mind, It would not 
KO away; it would give him BO peace, 
no ret. Do what be would, there it re 
minained at the door of hia cousclence, 
knocking, koocking oontinaally, and tin 
periouasly demanding an answer 

Now tuat the supreine trial of his deter 
mination bad couse, It broke compielely 
down, Ali the old deep iove of hie bang 
sone, dastiog boy came rushing back upon 
bins, Visions of what pe had ben ap 
peared before bis tening memory, He 
remembered bin as @ preity, prattling 
child by bis dead uwotber’s knee—thar 
loved and lostore whom the old lawyer 
bat ecernebed and mourned for with all tue 
energy of tis Hheree, etrorg soul : a 
the little |aughing school.b y who used to 
boightem everytuing around him by the 
subsbine of his presence; as the lad setting 
out for Oxford full of anticipations of 
pleasure and success, full of the exultant, 
intoz ¢ t ng spirit of youth, 

And to think that, perpape at that very 
moment the biack waters of the Thames 
rolied over that youthtul face, over those 
gianclug eyes, now ciowed and dull in 
death—the thought waa sgoniz ng, mad- 
denning! 

Torn by # rrow, remorse, and shame, 
the upheppy cold man spent toe night 
wandering aimicasly about the room, and 
sitting in hie @asy Chair, gezing into the 
duil embere on the bearthb, For him there 
wae no rest or sleep that n'ghi; and when 
the wintry mworning broks, tt showed his 
face-—that but the previous dey bad been 
fuil of a bigh, indomitable apirit—weak 
and nervous as a [righteved chiid's. 

Dawn was slowly brighten ng nto day, 
whenthe old lawyer's excited ear caught 
the sound of footatepa slowly ascending. 
Alt length they :eacbed the Serjeant’s floor, 
A knock, It is at his door, Was it 
Charlie? or waa it 

Almoat fainting with a fearful apprehen- 
sion, the old lawyer staggered along the 
oortidor to the door, He opened it. A 
polloeman wee there. 

“Serjeant Sironge, alr?’ he said, touch- 
ing hie belimet, 

* Yea,’’ anawered the Serjeant, hoarsely. 

“Hegwing your pardon, eir,’’ said the 
policeman, ‘lor disturbing yoa, sir - 

“What ie it?’ asked the old lawyer, now 
almost unable to etand with faintness 

“Well, sir, we found this on the body of 
a young man found in the river, and we 
thought you might know somethiug of 
bit’ 

He handed the Nerjeant asiip of paper, 
Steadying his trembling for a aygainet the 
linteloftue aoor, the ola lawyer examined 
i. There be found theese words soribbied 
in bis son's band: 

“Mr. Serjeant MStronge, King’s Bench 
Walk. [| bave sinned, and am no more 
worthy to be called bis son.”’ 


‘That day was a day of horrors for Ser- 
jeant Stronge. When be had sufficientiy 
recovered from the shook of tbe announce- 
of bie son's suicide, he wentdown to the 
mortuary, Where he saw the poor lad lying 
stark and astfi; his faumished tace and 
threadbare clotbes bearing fearful teati- 
monyto tbe misery be bed sull.red, before 
the kindly Thames had given bitin repose 
for ever. 

Horror4tricken by the sigbt; conscience. 
stricken by the frighitui result of nie re 
seuliwent, the broken bearted, broken- 
spirited old man wade enquiries for the 
widow and chiid, 

Tueir residence was soon discovered in 
the fourth floor of a rickety bouse upae 
squalid alley. With trembling steps tne 
Serjeant followed a policeman there, He 
found the widow frenzied with sorrow tor 
ber busband’s lose. She may have been 

niy a ecu/)iery-maid, but she adored, wit 
ber whole beartand soul, the young gea 
Lieman Wh had veo Der WilD an bonvst 
ve. 

She had never seen the Serjeant, and 


lid 
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not know bim; but when the policeman 
who had guided him there, told her who 
be was, she greeted him with a wild ory of 
‘Murderer!’’ Tne old man _ horrified 
beyond expression, tried t) appease her by 
protters of exmtence, but she spurned them 
with « fari: us copter pt. 

The scene wasborribly painful, and on 
the old lawyer's already shattered nerves 
it nad a fearful effisct. When, at last, he 
left the wretched apartment and the raving 
woman, he was s weak that it wa:oniy 
by tue policeman'’s help that be was en 
avlei(oyet down the shaky staire and into 
the cab toat awaited him below. 

That night when he retarned to King's 
Bench Walk and sat down before (he fire, 
his face wae ae white and ghastiy es the 
face of the dead, 

He bad‘not been a kind master to hia old 
laundreas, but so pitiful was bis condition 
that her heart was ineited towards bin. 

Nne stayed long in the room, In the hope 
that sue imight be of service to him; but he 
seemed to be unconaciouns of ber presence, 

At ies, 806 asked Lim if she could do 
nothing for him, The sound of her voice 
startied bim from bis reverie; but when 
he realizod who it was that spoke, te irrit- 
ably wid her to get home, 

Wiib @ wviller leeling that no trials or 
aMctiuns could ever change him, she 
oveyed nis order, 

Aiter her departure he saat motionless for 
a iong time, yezing in silence into the 
giowiug fire belore biin, What agon)zed 
feelings of sorrow and remorse tore bis 
broken spirit! 

W hat bitter recollections of the long dis. 
tant, vut unfurgotten past—o! his dead 
Kdith and bis uead boy-—-passed through 
lia Whirllog bralu, 

With a beart so firm and a mind so 
strong «8 his, the little griefs which vex 
little men pass unnotioed; but when the 
great griefs cone, the grieia that can break 
such # Leart aud unseuUie such «4 minind, the 
agouies sullored are those of a giant. 

Toe mori which bad raged tue previous 
night wes now gone, and a dead calin 
relgoe@s in ite stead, Not @ sound was to 
be neard anovg the leafless trees and de 
serted COurts wiluboul; not a whisper of the 
wind, botan econo of bulman Voice or step. 

fusite, a atil, deeper silence, if possible, 
prevained, Not a draught rustied the 
neavy Curtanos, nol a mouse scampered 
behind lowe ancient wainscoting; even the 
fire tee! hed comsod W hiss aud crackle, 
aud lay io yiowloyg embers on tue hearth. 

No nolee broke the oppressive silence, 
save one: the great oid c.ock in the corner 
wenton tick tick, tick-tick, ceaselessly and 
Caiusly, like the footsteps of an ever-pur- 
suing, InevVitabie fate, 

Aw the old lawyer sat that night awid 
that profound #ilecce,gazing into the giow- 
Ing COais and musing mournfully over his 
sorrows, @ Strange thought entered his 
troubled mind, 

Hi.hberto he bad been emphatically the 
strong man who relied on his own strength. 
He nad iaughed at those weak souls who 
trusted to iuck, or fate, or Heaven, py 
whatever name they called it he cared 
liitie, 

For pimsaelf, be trusted only to himsel!; 
aud he was convinced that by his cwn 
right arm he could, and would, shape his 
own destiny. Now it gccurred to him, tor 
tue first time, that, after all, perhaps he-- 
be, Juobn Sironge— was a plaything in the 
bands of an irresiatibie and unknown 
Power. 

The thought startied, staggered hin. 
Couid it be that wnat he had laughed at as 
fooliahnees was tne bighest wisduin? Could 
it be that bis whole iife’s work had been 
panned on a wrong prinoiple- that he bad 
not considered what should have been the 
chief consideration? In his weak, spirit 
broken state, he felt inciinued to believe it. 

lofluenced by this, to him, unusual train 
of thought, be roused hiineeli abd searched 
out from among bis books one that he had 
not opened for many a year. lt was a 
present given to him, during their court- 
ship, by bis dead Edith. What recollections 
that old book recalied! what recollections 
of youth, and love, and happiness, of that 
sweet past, before fiery ambition bad made 
bis soul a8 olay is hardened in a furnacs! 

Toat book waa the Bivie. Opening it 
at random ne read, As he read, the ati |- 
ness around seemed to become more and 
more profound, Outside, not a wurmur 
wasto be heard; inside, the very ticking 
of the great old clock seemed tour the time 
to cease. A strange, intense, unnatural 
ailence pervaded everything, 

He read on, only baif realising what he 
read; bis miud was (oe wuch occupied by 
tee fearful scenes and experieuces of the 
aay to be easily fixed on anything else. 

ul graduaily bis atiention became more 
and more altracted, until at iast it was 
tivetiod on the page before bim. A feeling 
of fear, a sense of the superuatural seiz u 
upon bim, for be found that by some 
strange Chance he hadjopened the Bivle at 
that passage which of ail others applied to 
bis present clrouuistances, 

He had opened it at the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. As be read, tue silence be- 
caine more and more Oppressively intense. 

“And he arose,’ the old lawyer read, 
“and came to his father. But when he 
was yot a great way off, his father saw him 
and nad ouimpastion, aud ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed bhi:w. 

“And the son said unto him, Father, | 
have sinned against heaves and in thy sight, 
andem bo more worthy to be called thy 
Fon, 

“Ba father said t 
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“For this my son was dead, and is alive 
” 

*eTep, tap, tap,” sounded suddenly on 

the outside door through the preternatural 

silence, 

With a gaep the old laywer sprang to 
his feet. olding by the mantelpiece to 
steady his trembling form, he waited fora 
repetition of the knock; quivering with fear 
pale with excitement, he waited. 

Everything waa as ailent as the grave. 
Suddenly the great old clock in the corner 
chimed out sbe hour, loud and clear, It 
atruck ten. 

Sweating with agony and terror, the oid 
lawyer stood waiting for a renewal of the 
knock. He waited in vain, None came, 
Everything remained as silent as the 
grave. Tuere «es no sound of fvotsteps on 
the stairs. There was vo sound of buine 
motion or human presence. The knock 
seemed like a summons froin the dead! 

At length, almost fainting with weak- 
ness aud fear, Serjeant Strongs sank back 
in bis chair, and sat there for # long 
time trembling. Au hour bad elapsed 
vefore he had recovered sufficient calmness 
Lo think reasonably uf the sound he seemed 
wo bave beara. 

“My mind is getting unbinged,”’ be then 
said to himself, “My iuagination s 
playing me tricks, Troubie is unnerving 
me altogether. | must pull myself w- 
gether—must make an éffort to take my 
uniud off these ghast y subjects, or I shali 
go raving mad,” 

Hercse nervously, and put some fresh 
coals on the fire, He wok the shade of! 
the reading lamp, and turned up the flame 
to iis biguest point. He wanted ight, 
more light. Darkness had become a terror 
tohim. But yesterday he was a man whv 
would have faced anyiuing; to-day surrow 
and révaurse bad made bim «# ciilid again 
who ieared the dark, 

That night S:rjeaut Stronge did not go 
to ved. Througnu the long bours of dark- 
ness he sat before the b eziug tire wilh vie 
lamp burning bigh, and trembled if # 
curtain rustied or » window creaked, 

The next morning being Monday, his 
old olerk called acourding to uls custvorn al 
Kiog’s Bench Walk, bringing with bim the 
letters from Serjeauts Stronge’s busines: 
chambers at Pump Court, 

“] can’t attend to business for the 
present, Jobn,’’ the Serjeant said to hin, 
Tell any client who asks about methat | 
cannot be seen till aller the Vacation,’’ 

“J will, sir,’’ answered tue oid clerk, 
who had seen all about his master’s 
calamities in the morning papers, 

‘**And, John,’’ said the Seijsant, “just 
come back here in the evening. I imay 
want you to stop with me over night. 
Tue troubles l’ve gone through since 
Saturday have quite unnerved ine, I’m 
actually afraid to stay here a nightalone,’’ 

**Yos, sir,’ repiied the old clerk, dut - 
fully. 

He had not been used to being spoken to 
by bis master in that gentile way, and the 
softening of the Serjeant’s manuer touched 
him, 

“And, Jobn,’’ the Serjeant went on, 
“you might gv round to 12, Bute’s Court, 
where wy sou’s widow lives, and see if you 
can induce her to accept help. She refused 
it from me yesterday; but she was wiid 
with despair, She may be calmer and 
more reasonable today. I’m tuo weak and 
—and nervous to see her again mwysoil,” 

**Yos, air,’’ answered tbe old clerk, 

The change in the Serjeant waa amazing 
to John Mundie, and patnetic, too. Hs 
fel. deeply for that man whom he had sv 
long Known as proud, strong, and arbitrary, 
and whom he now saw 48o solt and feeble. 
He could well imagine bow fearful the 
suffering must have been which had 
wrought such @ revolution, 

in the evening the vid clerk came back 
to the Nerjeant’s resident chambers, lu 
repiy to bis master’s eng uiries, be told biio 
that bis son’s widow hau becowe so iil tual 
there was danger of her speedy death. He 
had nad ber removed to the nospiial, and 
had taken the child home to bis own wife, 

*Joun,”’ said the olu lawyer, ‘you have 
been kinder to wy own fl-sb au vlvod 
than I have been. Heaven bless you tor 
it! ‘Biessed are the merciful, for they 
shall have mercy.” You can sleep in 
Copar!| in the vacant rooin, Johv, and 
leave your door Open, 80 48 lo Lear me if | 
cali.”’ 

“Yes, alr,’’ said John, and walked cfl 
to the ola room; which poor Cuariie, wheu 
hewas at bome, used to uccupy. 

That night, as on the previous one, the 
old lawyer piaced himself in bis easy-chair 
belore the fire, and gave up his wind 
to the terrible occurrences uf the two 
previous days and nights, 

He had endeavoured to divert his thoughts 
to something eise, with very scant success 
bul, as the evening came on, he ceased w 
Struggie. Ho fell that it was useless; and 
that lor the present nothing eise could 
occupy his attention. 

Though worn out by misery and fatigue, 
be never for a momeut slept. There be 
sat, sient and motionless as a statue, but 
with bis ¢yes open aud ears alert. 

As the dreaded hour of the night—at 
which bis son paid hiro that last sad visit— 
drew near, he began to feel sensations ot 
error and apprehension coming over him 
ones more, 

From the moment the great old clock 
siruck nine, his 6yes never for an instant 
left ite face. He watcied the minute hand 
siowly waking the revolution of the dia! 
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tionary. It seemed to take an hour; but at 
last it reached three. Now, breathless 
with excitement, trembling with antici pa- 
tion, he watcbed it creep on to two, 

“Tap, tap, tap,”’ sounded suddenly on 
the outside door, 

With a face bianched and convulsea 
with terror the old lawver sprang to his 
teet, and tried to call John. His throat 
and |ips were sv parched that they conld 
make nosound. de tried once, he tried 
twice. With mind and body both paralysed 
he stood there, unable to speak or move, 

Suddenly the great old cicck in the 
corner chimed out the hour loud and clear. 
It struck ten. Then, ping and quiver. 
ing. the Serjeant found his voice, 

“Jobn,” he called out, hoarsely, ‘1 think 
I beard a knock at the door. See if there’s 
any one there,”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ responded John’s voice, 

The Serjeant heard the old clerk come 
out of bis room and open the door, A mo- 
nent afterwards he came into the sitting- 
room, 

“No, sir,’”’ he said; 
there.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ answered the old lawyer, 
trying, — to control the trembling of 
his voice, ‘1 must have been mistaken.’’ 

Anotber night passed—a night of terror 
and agony for the old lawyer. His nerves 
had got thoroughly unstrung, and he could 
not sleep or rest, 

Vace, worn out with fatigue, he had 
doz3d fora moment in his chair. In tnat 
‘noment a fearful vision came before his 
sleeping eyes. His dead son as he had 
veen him, stark and oold, rose up before 
him. The phantom, though dead, was 
alive, for it raised ite clammy band and 
pointed reproacbfully at Lim. He awoke 
with a screain of terror, which brought the 
trembling clerk burrying into the room, 

During the following day, Se: jeant 
Stronge recovered some of bis old strengih 
and calinnese. This was caused, partly, 
by the good news he heard, and partly by 
the good act be did. He heard thst his 
son's widoW was progressing favorabiy, 
and that now there wes great hope of her 
ultimate recovery. He yave directions 
(bat every care and comfort that money 
could secure should be given to her. Then 
he did what appeared to him now in the 
light of an act of reparation, 

He executed a will in favor of bis son's 
widow aud child. Save one thousand 
pounds given to his clerk and five bun- 
dred given to nis laundress, all his im- 
inense fortune he bequeathed for their 
benefit. 

His calmness, however, was not so 
stroug 48 to be quite proof against auy 
irial, As night approached, so much of 
his old nervousness and terror came back 
upon bim as to make him think it wiseto 
request Jobn again to stop over night at 
his Cuambers, 

Again the old lawyer seated himalt 
beiore the fire, and again, as the nour of 
ten approached, be watched the great old 
clock, But this time ne had his nerves 
under bewer control than belore. He felt 
deeply excited, it is trae; but his wiil, 
strong Once more, kept the excitement io 
check. He was resolved that he should 
not, that night, let any delusions of bis 
imagination run away with his reason. 

Ho watched tue ciock with close atien- 
tion. Gradually the minute band made 
the revolution of the dial; his exvitement 
grew as it approacued the hour, Lt was 
now ten minutes to ten, Lt was now five 
iuinutes—now four—now three—now two 


‘there’a no one 


‘Tap, tap, tap,” sounded suddenly from 
the outside door, He heard the knocking 
ciearly and distinctiy. 

Fora moment or two the old lawyer's 
\error was too mach for him. He swod 
where he had sprung up wheu tne first 
Knock sounded, wotivoless and trembling. 
fnen, with a last desperate effort of his 
iron will ue threw off bis weakness, 

“J’ii be @ coward no longer,’’ he mut- 
tered to bimseif, ‘'1’.1 show myself that 
this sound 18 the creation of my own 
imagination,”’ 

Nerving bimeelf with a mighty effort, 
he left tue room and waiked down the 
corridor to the door, As he put out bis 
hand to open it, the great old clock in the 
corner chimed out ioud and clear, it 
struck ten. 

Asits last peal sounded tbrough the 
chambers, the old clerk heard a screaw 
of wildest terror, and tae souud of a body 
falling. Rushing out of his room, Lé 
founa the Sstjsant iying in the corridor, 
Opposite the open door, 

Frightened half out of vis wits, John 
litted bis master’s bead. To bis horror 
aud amazement the old lawyer was dead! 

ee 

THE PRESENT Lirs.—The present life 
is Sleeping and waking; it is “good night” 
on guing to bed, and *good-morning’’ on 
KOULILy up, 

it is to walk in tne garden, and see the 
flower opens, and hear the birds sing; it 15 
to Dave the postman bring letters; it is to 
have Dews trou east, west, north and soull; 
ib 18 tO to read old books and new books; 
it 18 tO B66 pictures and hear music. 

It ia to have Sundays; it is to pray with 
atamily morning and evenirg; it is to sit 
In the twilight und meditate; it is to be 
weil, and sometimes to be 111; it ia to have 
DUSlu68s to do, aud to do il; it ia to bave 
breakfast, and dinner, and tea. 

lt is to belong to a town, and to have 
neighbors, and to be in one circle of 
it is to have triends tw love 

née; it is to have sight of dear old faces 
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To The Point. 


T. THATCHER. 





BY J. 





F there’s one thing more to be despised 
than another,’’ said Miranda Flint, 
bringing down her smoothing iron 

with a decided thump on the snowy linen 
before ber, “it’s a man who courts one half 
his natural life without bringing matters to 
a close.”’ 

“Very true,” replied her sister, glancing 
up from her sewing; “and it’s my opinion 
that Silas Weekes is a-hankering after you 
quite long enough. I’d have give him his 
walking papers long ago, if I was you.’’ 

“No, you wouldn’t,” replied Miranda, 
with a toss of ber flaxén head. ‘I ain't 
wasted ten years for nothing, and I mean 
to bring him to the point, or my name ain’t 
Mirandy Fiint.’ 

“Yime you did,” said Priscilla, “if you 
don't “want a place on the shelf, as you're 
nigh onto thirty years now.’’ 

She laughed epitefully as she gathered 
up the drifts of snowy muslin—new cur- 
tains for the sitting-room—and walking 
out into the garden, left Miranda very mucu 
excited, 

‘To say that young laday’s face was scarlet 
would be only a mild expression; it wasa 
bright crimson, outrivailing the huge pop. 
pies nodding at the casement, 

Sisters are not obey the best of friends. 
One would suppose by our narrative that 
the Misses Flint were antagonistic. Far 
from it; they only disagreed on one point, 
or, rether, one individual—Silas eeks, 
Miranda’s “young man,’’ 

Prisciila bad no pretensions whatever to 
good looks, wbile ber sister was quite an 
acknowledged belle, 

Her hair was fiaxen, eyes blue, cheeks as 
rosy a8 apples, reminding on of a very 
bright chrome, only dispelling the illusion 
by laughing occasionally and displaying a 
faultless set of teeth. 

Many a country swain sighed fora glances 
of encouragement; sighing, alas! in vain, 
however,as Miranda’s heart and hand, were 
ee a for. 

Silas Weeks was the lucky suitor. Once 
he had obtained the girl’s promise to be- 
come his wife, ne appeared in no hurry at 
all to settle down to married life, preferring 
tw “keep company,’ as Miranda expressed 
it, “one balf his natural life,’’ 

lo be sure, he meant to marry the gir! in 
hisown good thne, never dreamning that by 
his conduct he was submitting her to the 
idle gossip of the vill 

He was saving feliow, rather inclined 
to be stingy. It was lessexpensive to keep 
one than two, or perhaps more; for Silas 
Weeks was a far-seeing fellow. 

The spring dritted into summer, the 
brignt autumn came, snows Of many wint- 
ers passed. 

Miranda saw scores of her compagions 
married and settled, while she remained 
Mises Flint. 

Not until she realized that the face her 
mirror reflected was not quite so fair as it 
used to be, that the blue eyes were growing 
dimmer, the roses fading from her cheeks, 
was she determined to pring her lover to 
the point. 

“I’m Just glad,” said Priscilla, dropping 
down into the first seat she came to, ‘tna: 
Mirandy’s coming to her senses; but 1[’m 
afraid that she’ll never be married. I’m 
sorry I mentioned her age; it always riles 
herso, But then she knows it; and even 
ifshe should forget, it’s written down in 
the family Bible in biack and white, and 
there’s no denying figures,’’ 

After which burst of feeling she went 
back to her sewing, singing snatches of an 
old love-song. 

Thump, thump! went the smoothing iron 
ies Miranda, with flashed face bent over 
t. 


“I'll jdst tell him how Ephraim Brown 
invited me to the Sunday-school treat; 
that’1l bring bim round, He’s awfully jeal- 
ous, Silas is,’’ 

She smiled proudly at the thought of her 
lover’s jealousy, 

There is nothing that will makea woman 
more independent of her oid suitor than 
the ad vanoes of a new one. 

Never did Miss Fiint look more bewitcb- 
ing than on tnat soft summer evening, 
when, dressed in a neat muslin, set off with 
bright ribbon bows, she waited for her 
lover. 

Hecame down the long country road, 
Whistling a merry tune. 

‘Gracious, Mirandy!”he exclaimed draw- 
ing up in frontof the gate; ‘‘you do look 
stunning, though! 1’ve half a mind to eat 
you up,’ 

Miranda looked very dignified, quite un- 
like @ young lady to be madea meal of, as 
she gravely replied, “Oh, don’t do that, 
Silas; you might be sorry for it!”’ 

He spent thatevening ashe had spent 
many others in the trim little sitting-room, 
Hatening to Miranda play s0 sweet on the 
Tyan, 

_ 40ey missed Priscilla’s sweet soprano to 

Join them in singing. She was having a 

good cry to think of Miranda’s ‘dressing up 

rol ag that good-for-nothing sort of a 
llow,’’ 

‘Going to the echo |-treat?’’ asked Silas 
of his lady love, 

“I think so,” said Miranda, playing ner- 
vously with the roses of her bodice. “That 
‘s—Epbraim Brown wants me tog? with 
Sin, and l’ve not quite made up wy mind 
bay andahe looked up coquettishly into 

® face, 

“pburaim Brown! Ifthe ground had sud 

©nly opened beneath his feet, Silas could 
n0t have been more astonished. 

His face flashed, then grew suddenly 


Pale, as, thrusting his hands down deep in- 


his pockets, he exclaimed, “Look here, 





Mirandy, so long as you and me's aeeping 
company, I’ll have none of thie nonsense, 
You'll goto the school treat with me—do 
you underetand?’”’ 

So saying, he was off, omitting the cus- 
tomary kiss. 

Poor Miranda! She felt that she had 
made a dreadful mistake. What if Silas 
sbould go away and leave her? How Pris- 
cilla would laugh and cail her an old 
maid! 

“Never mind,” see said, as she arranged 
her back hair for the night; “I'll try some- 
thing else, I'll tell him that Aunt Chary 
bas written for me to come and live with 
her. He’ll never hear of me going so far. 
Ot course, it’s not true; it’s a downright fiv; 
but then women folks have to do something 
to bring tardy lovers to terms, and I won’t 
be an old maid—so there!” 

With this she blew the candle out, and 
was soon safely tucked in bed, dreaming 
thet Silas and she were going tothé church, 
when, horrors! the carriage broke down. 
After tying it up as best they could, they 
started once more on their journey, only 
to meet with « second delay, for the horses 
stood still, utterly refusing to go another 
step, while the entire village laughed and 
jeered. 


How long they would have remained 
thus she did not Know, as the harsh voice 
of Priacilla broke up6n her slumbers, 

oe ae up, Mirandy!’’ she fairl 
shrieked, “Sit up half the night courtin’,”’ 
she added, ‘‘and lie abed the next day!’’ 

The morning sun was streaming in the 
little window as she awoke, but little re- 
freehed for her night’s rest, and more deter. 
mnined than ever, after that horrid dream, 
of bringing Silas Weeks to the point, 

Her lover called the following evening. 
It took more than a twinge of jeaiousy to 
frighten him cff. Again Mirandy played 
the organ, while he sat opposite in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, with his head thrown 
beck, and long legs outstretched, iust as be 
had sat and lietened three evenings out of 
the week for ten long yeare. Priscilla bad 
condescended to come into the parlor and 
ry in a high-pitched voice, “Oh, be Joy- 

ul, 

Mirandy did not again refer to Epbraim 
Brown’s invitation. She simply told ber 
lover in @ very matter-of fact way of her 
intention of making a home with her aunt, 
happy in the thought that the subdued 
light in the room kindly bid from view 
ner tell-tale face, for Miss Fiint was not 
given to telling untruths, and felt rather 
ashamed of this fall from virtue, 

Soe listened with flattering heart for bis 
response. Would he agree to her leaving 
him, after all these years of devotion? 

‘ Now, Mirandy,” he broke forth, in that 
nasal, drawling tone so familiar to her, 
“you. ain’t a goin’ to leave me, not if I 
know it. I wouldn’t believe it till I saw 
you goin’, and baggege. Just walt till 
you and me gits married afore you talk of 
goin’ to foreign parts,” 

So saying, he crossed one long, lank 
limb over the other, and remarked drily, 
“Let’s have a little music; and, Mirandy, 
if you don’t mind, give us a verse of the 
‘Sweet By-and-by.’ always find it kind 
of soothing.’’ 

She sang, in a trembling voice, that 
sweet old hymn, and then tound Silas, hat 
in hand, ready to depart. 

“No nearer the point than ever!” she 
sobbed, as the last echo of his footsteps died 
upon ber ears, ‘Well, 1 must do some- 
thing desperate. I love Silas, and I think 
that be loves me just a little, although 
Paisciila says he doesn’t give the snap of 
hia tiuger for me, but | know that he doses, 
or he would never have riled up §9 at ny 
going to the school-treat with Ephraim 
Brown. He says’’—and she brushed the 
flaxen bair back frorn her flushed and tear- 
stained face—‘that he’ll never believe, 
until he sees my bag and baggage, that I’m 
going. Well, he sball see them!’’ she 
added, while a determined look came in- 
to the little woman’s face. 

Two weeks rolled by. It was asultry 
day in July as Silas Weeks came stroiling 
over the dusty country road, a great straw 
hat sbading his bronzed face, on which 
there was a pleased and gratified ¢xpres- 
sion, 

He bad sold a team of horses, thereby 
realizing a goodly sum. His thoughts turned 
to Mirandy. 

“Lil bay ber something stunning,’’ he 
said, half-aloud. “You've got to keep 
these women folks in good burmnor,’”’ 

An approaching vebicie juterrupted bis 
meditations. 

Thinking it a neigbor to whom he might 
impart his yood fortune, be glanced up, 
wuen, io! was he dreaming? Before him, 
tully equipped for along journey, he saw 
his lady-love. 

Yes, ‘twas Mirandy, sure enough, with a 
determined look upon her face, while 
piled up behind her on the trap were ail 
ber worldly possessions, including house. 
bold effects and a huge green parrvt. 

“Why, Mirandy,” gasped tue duimb- 
founded lover, ‘‘where are you going?” 

“Going!” And Mirandy Fiints eyes 
Hasnbed with indignation, “Silas Weeks, 
I'm going to leave this part of the coun ry. 
You an’ ine’s Leen keepin’ company quite 
long enovgh. If you don’t want me, 
there’s someone else as does. i’minburry,’ 
she continued, “to caich the train. If 
you'll allow me, Mr. Weeks, L'il be gettin’ 


he exclaimed catching 


“But, Mirandy, 
“don't do any- 


hold of the horse’s bridie, 


thing rasb! L.isten,’’ be continued. “What 
wouid you bave me do? Just you men 
tion it, end ,\w be dung the twinakilng 
of an eye, Miran 

‘What would I have y io?’’ sald Miss 


ust gz 


Flint, grasping tighter the reins. ° : 


to the church with me, and get yore 
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He looked dumfounded as he replied, 
“You'll let me home and get these toys 


off, won’t you We'll go next week, 
certain,” 
“No, vou don’t!’ sald Miranda. ‘It 


would take another ten years to make up 
your mind what oolor trousers you'd 
wear.” 

One look into her face convinced bim 
that, woman.like, 


“When she will, she will, 
You may depend on’t; 

And when she won't, she won’t, 
So theve’s an end on’t.”’ 


Away down deep in hia heart this siinple 
country fellow loved the girl, and the very 
thought of losing her well-nigh drove bim 
mad. He had calculated upon marrying alter 
harvest time. But Miranda was determin- 
ed to hurry matters up; and sitting with a 
“take meor leave me’ expression on her 
fair face, he knew nothing would appease 
her anger but to get married at once, 

Helping the indiguant girl from ver ele - 
vated position, they went direotiy tothe 
town, and procured a special license. 

Armed with this, they returned tothe 
Parsonage. 

Now, the clergyman was a siender, week 
little fellow—a man not likely to be attack- 
ed with apoplexy: yet hetold afriend (con- 
fidently, of course) that when he saw Silas 
and Miranda coming, he thought that he 
was going to havean attack of that dread- 
ful disease. 

Repairinvg to the caurob, it took but a few 
ininutes to make them man and wife, end 
the grooin bestowed upon the parson 8 mcat 
liberal wedding fee, 

The newly-wedded couple drove home, 
taking Priscilla completely by surprise as 
Silas remarked, winking knowingly the 
while, ‘*Come, now, sister,and suake bands 
with Mra. Weeks, won't you?”’ 

How the busy tongues of the village gos- 
sips waged! 

“Weil,’’ said one, “I never thought 
that Silas Weeks would marry Mirandy 
Fiint!”’ 

They are happy in their little home, he 
content with the idea that be capiured Mi- 
randa before she went away. 

‘Had I stayed anotber balf-hour to close 
ihat bargain,”’ he would say, "I'd ’a lost 
her, sure’s iny name's Silas Weekal”’ 

The clever little woman laughs lo think 
that she badn’t the remotest idea of leaving 
the village. 

“IT only wanted to bring him to the 
point.”’ she says; ‘and 1 did ormy name 
ain’t Mirandy Weeka!”’ 

- en — 


Div FICULTIES IN THE Way.—There is 
a story told of a certatu Eastern monarch 
who piaced midway in one of the roads 
leading to bis capital a huge stone, and sat 
himeeif down to watch the way of al. 
comers, 

On they caine—troops of knights, nam- 
bers of workmen, heavily loaded drays. 
Each in turn found hin path obstructed by 
the big stone. Moat turned aside, and made 
a new path by going around it, 

A few paused and tried to lift it; but it was 
heavy, and there was the path around it, 
less direct to be sure, but so much easter 
to take; and sooner or later the stone 
dropped from their weary hands iuto its 
old place, and they went on their way, 
leaving it for the next comer to stumbie 
over as they hae done, At last, however, 
came @ mana of another mould. That it 
was wearisome work to strain alone ata 
great stone was nothing to him, 

It wasin his way; it wae in the way of 
his neighbors; it should be removed. That 
he could go round it he did notallow toen- 
ter his mind, even when his breath came 
quickly and his brow was covered with 
large drops of sweat. 

At last it yielded, roiled on one side,and, 
behold, beneath it lay a great bag of gold! 
The watching monarch, too, came forward 
and ciaiioeed bim as the man he had Leen 
seeking for his grand vizier, 

Se 8 

JUVENILE DE¥INITIONS,—A Boston pa- 
per gives the following as instances “of the 
power of words over the youthful inteili- 
gence ;’’ 

“Stability is the taking care of a stable,’’ 

“Stability is stables in genersi.’’ 

“A mosquito is the child of black and 
white parents.” 

“Obelisk, one of the marks of punctua. 
tion.”’ 

‘“Doxology, dropsy in the head."’ 

‘‘Jronical, sormmething very berd,”’ 

“Monastery, @ place for monsters,’’ 

“A refile is a sort of gun,” 

“Ventilation is letting in contaminated 
alr.’’ 

“A rehearsal is what they have at a fune- 
ral.’’ 

“Expostulation is to have the simall- 
pox * 

“Tne nan was very cursury because he 
swore 4 great deal.’’ 

’ “Cannibal is two brothers that 
the:nse!vea in the Bible.” 

“An lupulse is what the doctor takes 
hold of to feel if you are sick.’’ 

“A diphthong is avery contagious dis- 
ease.’’ 

“The boy was sick with information.’ 

—_> - 


Iv there be acrime of deeper dye than 
all the guilty train of buman vices, it is 
ingratitude. 


killed 


sth o -_ 


“MeN, iike trees, begin to grow oid at 
the to; Avoid the first appearance cl! 
Zrowibg , y kee pir g the balr in @ vig 
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AT HOME ASD ABROAD 
The latest fad isto be Russian in every- 
thing we do, We read a Kumien novel, 
look agape at Russian pictures, listen to 
Russian music, cover our turniture and 
floors with furs and skine—ncit becaure it 
is cold here and we need the warinth, but 
—— “that’s the way they do in Rur- 


The insidious onaracter of the danger 
lurking in electric light wires in the street 
was further exemplified the other day in 
Baltimore, Two individuals conversing 
by an fron awping powt were observed to 
tall suddenly to the ground. A broken 
telephone wire had established communt- 
sation between the elcotric light wire and 
the framework of theawning, The strength 
of the current was doubtless divided, and 
the victims eventually recovered their 
senses, 


A Boston girl has received pn cups 
and saucers sent by friends with ocongrat- 
ulations on her en ment, sooording to 
the most recent ‘‘wrinkie’’ in society. No 
two are alike. One of these cups isthe 
delicate rose tinted Irish ware, frail enough 
to crush iu a iady’s band, and whose 
creamy lining looks as filmy as nature's 
lining of an eggshell, while the varying 
thick ness of the lines gives it a beautiful 
translucent effect, 


The Empress of Austria is threatened 
with the kind of paralysis that proceeds 
from the hardening of the posterior cords 
of the spine. The symptoms are fatigue 
after the least exertion, gastric troulss and 
too great contractility of the murcies. She 
does not sometimes well feel the ground 
under her feet when she walks. Her beau- 
tiful hair is ohbanging. She is atil! fond of 
her apimais, but bas loa interest in 
most other things that forimerly gave zoat 
to ber life, and she constantly frets for her 
dead son. 


A point d’Alenoon shaw! has been known 
to eel! for $10,000. One of the most mar- 
vellous laces owned by the Kunpress biuge 
nie wasa point de Kruxelies shaw! No 
jess than eighty experte were employed in 
making it, and it oot $22 000 in gold, It 
is in imitation of Koyal Venice point, in 
ite magnificent web, in the tracery of the 
Henaisesance period, and its devices of au- 
tique figures and Moorish conceite. lieavy 
ferns droop over the aimomt invisible 
mesh, there are groups of medallions ret in 
exquisite gariands of foliage, and the bor- 
ders are worked around ooncealed horse- 
hair, to greater atiffness. 

SS 


ENORMOUS FORTUNES. 





Notwithetanding the enormous fortunes 
acoum ulated a the use of printer's 
ink, jarge sums of money are annually 
wasted in ineffectual and unremunerative 
advertising. 

The merits of a really valuable commo- 
dity properly portrayed in the columns of 
an ipfiaentiai and wisely read newspaper, 
like THkE SATURDAY EVENING Post wiil 
speediiy Lecome generaliy known and sp- 
preciated, w tle the returns reaped by tie 
advertiser will be like those of the wise 
husbandinan who “piented his seed in 
good ground, wherein it bore fruit and 
brought forth, some au hundred fold, some 
sixty, some thirty.”’ 

The wording of an advertisement is an 
all important matter. 

Clearness, attractiveness, brivity and 
sincerity must Characterizs any announce 
ment intevded t& caten the publiceye and 
appeal t. public confidence. An adver 
tisement inserted in a London journal « 
few days ago brought instant and multitu- 
dinous repiies accompanied by an almost 
ublimited supply of bank notes, simply 
because it touched the chord of nature 
which makes al! mankind akin. Its sim- 
ple pathos and selfevident truthfulness 
ap led to every heart. 

The advert ser sought for al at :elative, 
and giving bis name, said “2 am ii) and 
‘friendiess, My jast half crown ia ex- 
ep In paying tor this advertise men’. 

rite ne at'’—(giving the address), As 
already stated, neariy every one who read 
the announcement hastened b> relieve the 
necessities of the suflerer—a real sufferer 
in this case, though many swindles are 
perpetrated in the divine nameéof charity. 

Tuus itis with a really meritorious oom- 
modity or preparation; if ite virtues be 
properiv and truthtully set forth in the 
pubiic press, iu success is prompt and 
certain, 

On the other hand, the public is quick 
and unerring W detect decepuon and char- 
jatanry; anu, accordingly, no amount cf 
“patfery” will ‘orce a vile rostrum into 
pubiic esteem and patronage, Unto soma 
pave been sunk in vain «fl ris io adveriiae 
In popularity 80 called tnédical prepara 
tions which did not powarss the virtues cr 
properties claimed tor them, 

Valuable medicines, however tike War- 
n r's Sate Cureand Warner's Loy Cabin 
Sarsaparilia, carry their own best cou 
mendation in their power to cure the per- 
ticular diseases for which they are a «pe 
ifie 

They reqaire no labcred paneyyri 
convince (be peop.ie of tuseir power a 
eMecacy, forthey have been tried and | 


perfect. 
Nature’s remedies, by '! r owl 
meriie Have erre a x 
| upon mankind, and they hea 
| enviabie rem Latior af ; 
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THE SATURDAY 








@ moment more—who can sey what way 
the terrib'e strugyie in bis father’s breast 
might bave gone? As it was, the event 
was decided before that struggle bad come 
to an end, 

Kegeriy, breathlessly the old lawyer 
listened to the youug man's beavy too 
steps af they resounded on thé Doarded 
steps, Tramp, traup, slowly and sadiy 
the sounds came up to hin; faint and wore 
faint they graduaily beceme; now they 
cave from the second landing; bow from 
the fret; now they ceased. 

As the echo of the last fovtetep died 
away, the great old clock in the corner 
chimed out the buur loud and clear, It 
atrock ten. 

Kecalled to himeelf by the sound, the 
old lawyer, with a gasp, threw hiuseil 
beck in pis chair, and reaiizod tbatan issue 
perhaps of }ife and death bad been decided 
for ever, 

‘Lot bim go,’’ he eaid to bimeelt, afver a 
muse, § Lot bim go; he'il do bimseif no 
il. 1 dare say bell ve back again W- 
morrow,” 

Though he sald thie for bis owo comfort, 
be felt no assurance that it would prove 
true. He knew that tis eon was in desper- 
ale siraila—be knew toat he bad attained 
the very limite of buman misery; end 
though be believed that be waa of a week 
aud irresolate nature, atill he felt that « 
wee just weak and irresolute natures that 
were the most ready to resort lo leariul 
measures when lo dire d strean, 

‘Tue strong man bo pose sgainet hope, and 
siruggion ageinat fate iteeif; he weak one 
wiven up tue contest soon, and abandons 
Limeell lo @ bopeless and r: ckhiess despair. 

Touese refl cuons now pressed on the 
old iawyer's mind wito fearful welgut 
Whatif  harile did ae he had threatened, 
aud toon away bie \ife? Tuat dreadful 
question stuce in his mind. It would not 
KO away; 't would give him no peace, 
pore. Do what be would, there it re 
mained at the door of his couscience, 
knocking, knocking oontinaally, and lin 
periously demanding an answer 

Now tuat (he supreine trial of his deter 
mination bad come, It broke compielely 
down, All the old deep love of bis bana 
womne, dastiiog boy came rush.og back upon 
bin, Vietons of what ne had en ap 
peared before bis sebing memory, MM: 
remembered bin a8 @ preity, prattling 
chiid by bis dosd mother’s knee—thar 
loved and lost ore whom the old lawyer 
bat envenebed and mourned for with all tue 
energy of tis Deroe, etrorg soul [a 
the little (aughing achool-b y who used to 
boightem everytuing around him by the 
subsLINe Of hie presence; aa the lad setting 
ont for Oxtord full of antle:pations of 
plesweure aud success, full of the exultant, 
intoz ¢ tng epiritof youth, 

And to think that, perpape at that very 
moment the black waters of the Thames 
rolied over that youthtul face, over those 
gianclog eyes, now closed and dull in 
death—the thought waa egoniz ng, mad- 
denning! 

Torn by ecrrow, remorse, and shame, 
the upheppy cold man spent tne night 
wandering almicasly about the room, sand 
sitting jn his @asy Chair, gezing into the 
duil embers on the beartb, For him there 
wae no reet or sleep that n'ghi; and when 
the wintry morning broks, it showed his 
face-—that but the previous day bad been 
full of # bigh, indoulltable apirit—weak 
and nervous as a frighbteved oblid’s. 

Dawn wae siowly brighten ng nto day, 
when the old lawyer's excited ear caught 
the sound of footsteps slowly ascendiug. 
At length they :eacbed theSerjeant’s floor, 
A knock, It is et his door, Was it 
Charlie? or waa it 

Almoat fainting witb a fearful apprehen- 
sion, the old lawyer staggered along the 
oortidor to the door, He opened it. A 
polloeman wee there, 

“Serjeant Sironge, sir?’ he said, touch- 
ing bie belinet. 

* Yea,”’ answered the Serjeant, hoarsely. 

“Beguing your pardon, eir,’’ said the 
policeman, ‘lor disturbing you, sir ‘ad 

“What ie it?’ asked the old lawyer, now 
almost unable t stand with faintnesa, 

“Well, sir, we found this on the body of 
a young ian found tn the river, and we 
thought you might know soimethlvg of 
him ’ 

He banded the Serjeant asiip cf paper, 
Steadying his trembling for. against the 
lintelof tue door, the ola lawyer examined 
i. There be found theee words soribbied 
in bie son's band: 

“Mr. Serjeant Stronge, King’s Bench 
Walk. | bave sinned, and am no more 
worthy to be called bis son.”’ 


That day was a day of horrore for Ser- 
jeant Stronge. When be had sufficientiy 
recovered trom the sbook of tbe anuounce- 
of hie son's suicide, be wentdown to the 
mortuary, Where he saw the poor lad lying 
stark and sft; bis faumished face and 
thremibare clothes bearing fearful teati- 
monyto tbe mnisery Le bed sull.red, before 
the kindly Thames had given niin repose 
for ever. 

Hiorror4tricken by the sight; conscience, 
stricken by the frighiful result of nie re 
seulinent, the broken bearied, broken- 
spirited old man made enquiries for the 
widow and caolid, 

Pueir residence was soon discovered in 
the fourth Moor of a rickety bouse up a 
equaiid alley. With trembling steps tne 
Serjeant followed a policeman there. He 
found the widow frenzied with sorrow tor 
her busbend’s lose, She may bave been 

nly a eculiery i, but she edored, wit 

er whole bear soul, ine young gen 
who had ved ber With an bonvst 


na 

tana 

tLiewman 
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She had never seen the Serjeant, and did 
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not know bim; but when the policeman 
who had guided him there, wid ber who 
he waa, she greeted him with a wild ory of 
‘Murderer!’ The old man _ horrified 
beyond expression, tried t appease her by 
protfere of exitenor, bat she spurned then 
with a fari us contempt. 

The scone washorribly painful, and on 
the old lawyer's already shattered nerves 
it nad a fearful effect. When, at last, he 
left the wretched apartmentand the raving 
woman, he was so weak that it wa:only 
by tue policeman’s help that be wes en 
viel toget down the shaky stairs and taw 
the cab that awaited him below. 

Tnat night when he retarved to King's 
Bench Waik and sat down before the fire, 
his face was as white and glastiy «# the 
face of the dead, 

He bad‘not been « kind master to hia old 
laundress, but #0 pitiful was his condition 
that her heart was imeited towards bit. 

Nhe stayed long in the room, in the hope 
that sue might be of service to him; but he 
seemed to be anc »wacivus of ber presence. 

At iam, sue asked Lim if sabe could do 
nothing for him, The sound of ber voice 
startied him from bis reverie; but when 
he realizod who it waa that spoke, te irrit- 
ably wold her to get home, 

With @ wilter feeling that no trials or 
aMctiuns coula ever change him, she 
oveyed nis order, 

Aiter ber departure he sat motionless for 
a iong titme, gezing in silence into the 
giowiug tire velore biin, What agon)zed 
leelings of sorrow and remorse tore bis 
broken spirit! 

W hat bitter recollections of the long dis. 
tent, out unforgotten past—o! his dead 
Kdith and bis dead boy-—pasesed through 
bis Whirling vralu, 

With a beart so firm and a mind so 
strong a8 hia, the little griefs which vex 
litte men pass unnotioed; vut when the 
great gricis come, the griefa that can break 
such # Leart aud unsettie such # mind, the 
agOules sullered are those of a giant. 

Tue sorm which bad raged the previous 
night wes now gone, and a dead calin 
relguea in ite stead, Not a sound was to 
be neard apoug the leafless trees and de 
served COurta wilboul; not a whisper of the 
Wind, botan ecuo of Duman voice or step, 

Iueite, a atil, deeper silence, If possibile, 
prevaned. Not a draught rustied tbe 
neavy curtanos, nol & mouse sCAaAMpered 
behind the ancient wainscoting; even the 
fire tse! hed consod Ww hiss aud crackle, 
aud lay in Kiowing eubers on tue hearth. 

No nolee broke the oppressive silence, 
eave out: the great oid c.ock in the corner 
wenton tick tick, iok-tick, ceaselessly and 
Oaiualy, lime the foolstepa of an ever-pur- 
suing, IneVitabie fate, 

Ae the old lawyer sat that night amid 
that profound #ileuce,gazing into the giow- 
Ing COais and musing mourufully over his 
sorrows, @ strange thought entered his 
troubled mind, 

Hi.herto he had been emphatically the 
strong man who relied on hisown strength, 
He Lad iaughed at those weak souls who 
trusted to iuck, or fate, or Heaven, py 
whatever name they called it he cared 
lute, 

For nimself, be trusted only to himsel!; 
and he was convinced that by his cwu 
right arm be could, and would, shape his 
own destiny. Now it gecurred to him, tor 
the first time, that, after all, perhaps he-- 
he, Jobn S.ronge— was a plaything in the 
bands of an irresisiibie and unknown 
Power. 

The thought startied, staggered hin. 
Could it be that wnat he had laughed at as 
fooliahnees was tne bighest wisduin? Could 
it be that bis whole iife’s work had been 
panned on a wrong prinoiple- that he bad 
not considered wha: ehould have been the 
chief consideration? In his weak, spirit 
broken state, be felt inclined to believe it. 

lofluenced by this, to him, unusual train 
of thought, be roused hi:nself abd searched 
out from among bis books oue that he had 
not opened for many a year. lt was a 
present given to him, during their court- 
ship, by bis dead Edith. What recollections 
that old book recalied! what recollections 
of youth, and love, and happiness, of that 
sweet past, before fiery amvition bad made 
bis soul a8 clay is burdened in a furnacs! 

Toat book waa the Bivie. Opening it 
at random ne read, As he read, the ati |- 
ness around seemed to become more and 
more profound, Outside, not a murmur 
wes to be heard; insiae, the very ticking 
of the great old clock seemed for the time 
to cease, A strange, intense, unnatural 
silence pervaded everything. 

He read on, only balf realising what he 
read; bis miud was toe much occupied by 
tee fearful scenes and experieuoes of the 
= to be easily fixed on anything else. 

ul graduaily bis attention became more 
and more aitracted, until at iast it was 
tivetiod on the page before bim. A feeling 
of fear, a sense of the supernatural eeiz u 
upon him, for he found that by som» 
strange Chances he hadjopened the Bivle at 
thet passage wiiich of ail others applied to 
hie present clrouuistauces, 

He had opened it at the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. As he read, the silence be- 
caine more and more oppressively intense. 

“And he arose,’ the old lawyer read, 
“and oame w his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw hiw 
and had oumpasrion, aud ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed bic. 

“And the son said unto him, Father, I 
heave sinned against heaven and in thy sight, 
andem no more worthy to be called thy 
eon, 
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EVENING POST. 


“Forthis my son was dead, and in alive 
again——"’ 

“Tap, tap, tap,” 
the outeide door through the 
silence, 

With a p the old laywer sprang to 
his feet olding by the mantelpiece to 
steady his trembling forin, he waited fora 
repetition of the knock; quivering with fear 

le with excitement, he waited. 

Everything waa as silent as the grave. 
Suddenly the great old clock in the corner 
chimed out she hour, loud and clear, It 
struck ten. 

Sweating with agony and terror, the oid 
lawyer stood walting for a renewal of the 
knock. He waited in vain, None came. 
Everything remained as silent a the 
grave. Tuere «a4 10 sound of footsteps on 
the stairs. There was no sound of burns. 
motion or human presence, The knock 
seemed like a summons ‘rom the dead! 

At length, almost fainting with weak- 
ness and fear, Serjeant Stronge sank back 
into bis chair, and sat there for @ long 
time trembling. Au hour bad elapsed 
vefore he had recovered sufficient calmness 
to think reasonably of the suund he seemed 
w bave beara. 

“My mind is getting unbinged,” be then 
said to hbimeelf “My imagination s 
playing me tricks, Trouble is unnerving 
me altogether. | must pull myself w- 
gether—must make an effort to take my 
usind off these ghast y subjects, or I shali 
go raving mad.” 

Hercse nervously, and put some fresh 
coals on the fire, He wok the shade of! 
the reading lamp, and turned up the flane 
to its biguest point. He wanted jight, 
more light. Darkness had become a terror 
tobim. Sut yesterday he was a man who 
would have faced anytuing; to-day sorrow 
and revaorse bad made bim «# child again 
who eared the dark, 

That night Sorjeaut Stronge did not go 
to ved. Througu tre long hours of dark- 
neas he sat before the b eziug tire wilh ule 
lamp burning high, and trembled if a 
curtain rustied or a window creaked, 

The next morning being Monday, his 
old olerk called acourding Wo uls cus torn at 
Kiog’s Bench Walk, bringing with bim the 
letters from Serjeants Stronge’s busine: 
chambers at ump Court, 

“] can’t sttend to business for the 
present, Jobn,’’ the Serjeant said to hin, 
“Tell any client who asks about methat t 
cannot be seen till alter the Vacation,’ 

J] will, sir,’’ answered tue old clerk, 
who had seen all about his master’s 
calamities in the morning papers, 

‘And, John,’’ said the Serjeant, “just 
come back here in the @veuug. IL may 
want you to stop with me over nigut. 
Tue troubles I’ve gone through since 
Saturday have quite unnerved me, I’m 
actually afraid to stay here ac nightalone,’' 

“*Yos, sir,’ replied the old clerk, dut - 
fully. 

He had not been used to being spoken to 
by bis master in that gentie way, and the 
softening of the Serjeant’s manuer touched 
him, 

“And, Jobn,”’ the Serjeant went on, 
“you might go round to 12, Bute’s Court, 
where wy 80un’s widow lives, and see if you 
can induce her toaccept help. She refused 
it from me yesterday; but she was wiid 
with despair. She may be calmer and 
more reasonable today. I’m tuo weak and 
—and nervous to see her again myseif,”’ 

**Yos, sir,’’ answered tbe old clerk. 

The change in the Serjeant waa amazing 
to John Mundie, and patnetic, too. Hs 
fel. deeply for that man whom he had av 
long Known as proud, strong, and arbitrary, 
and whow he now saw 480 solt and teebis. 
He could well imagine how faarful the 
sullering must have been which had 
wrought such a revolution. 

ln the evening the wld clerk came back 
to the Serjeant’s resident chambers, lu 
reply to bis master’s enquiries, be told biio 
that bis son’s widow hau beoowe so iil tual 
there was danger of her speedy death. He 
had nad her removed to the nospiia!, and 
had taken the child home to bis own wife, 

‘Joon,’ said the ola lawyer, “you have 
been Kinder to wy own flosb au vlvood 
than I have been. Heaven biess you tor 
it! ‘Biessed are the merciful, for they 
suall have mercy.’ You can sleep in 
Coar! in the vacant room, Johp, and 
leave your door open, 80 #8 tu Lear me if I 
cali.’”’ 

“Yes, alr,’ said John, and walked cfl 
to the old roo:w; which poor Cuariie, when 
hewas at Lome, used to uccupy,. 

That night, as on the previous one, the 
old lawyer piaced himself in bis easy-chair 
belore the fire, and gave up his mind 
to the terrible occurrences uf the two 
previous days and nights, 

He had endeavoured to divert his thoughts 
to something eise, with very scant success 
bul, a8 the evening came on, he ceased to 
Struggle. He felt that it was useless; and 
that lor the present nothing eise could 
occupy his attention. 

Puough worn out by misery and fatigue, 
he never for a momeut slept. There be 
sat, slient and motionless as a statue, but 
with bis ¢yes Open aud ears alert. 

As the dreaded hour of the night—at 
which his son paid hiro that last sad visit— 
drew near, he began to feel sensations ot 
Verror and apprehension coming over him 
ones more, 

From the moment the great old clock 
struck Dine, his 6yes never for an instant 
left ite face. He watoied the minute hand 
siowly making the revolution of the dia! 
clover and closer t 
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tionary. It seemed to take an hour; but at 
last it reached three. Now, breathiess 
with excitement, trembling with antici pa- 
tion, he watcbed it creep on to two, 

“Tap, tap, tap,’’ sounded suddenly on 
the outside door, 

With a face bianched and convulseq 
with terror the old lawver aprang to his 
feet, and tried to call John. His throat 
and !ipe were su parched that they could 
make nosound. de tried once, he tried 
twice. With mind snd body both paralysed 
he stood there, unable to speak or move, 

Suddenly the great old ciock in the 
corner chimed out the hour loud and clear. 
It struck ten. Then, ping and quiver. 
ing. the Serjeant found his voice, 

“John,” he called out, hoarsely, ‘1 think 
I beard a knock atthe door- See if there’s 
any one there,” 

“Yes, sir,’’ responded John’s voice, 

The Serjeant heard the old clerk come 
out of bis rcom and open the door. A mo- 
nent afterwards he came into the sitting. 
room. 

“No, air,”’ 
there.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ answered the old lawyer, 
trying, a to control the trembling of 
his voice, ‘1 must have been mistaken.’’ 

Another night passed—a night of terror 
and agony for the old lawyer. His nerves 
had got thoroughly unstrung, and he could 
not sleep or rest, 

Vace, worn out with fatigue, he had 
dozad fora moment in his chair. In that 
noment « fearful vision came before his 
sleeping eyes. His dead gon as he had 
seen him, stark and oold, rose up before 
him. The phantom, though dead, was 
alive, for it raised ite clammy band and 
pointed reproachfully at him. He awoke 
with a scream of terror, which brought the 
trembling clerk burrying into the room, 

During the following day, Se:jeant 
Stronge recovered some of his old strengih 
and calmness. This was caused, partly, 
by the good news he heard, and partly by 
the good act be did. He heard thet his 
son's widow was progressing favorabiy, 
and that now there wes great hope of her 
ultimate recovery. He yave directions 
tbat every care and comfort that money 
could secure should be given to her. Then 
he did what appeared to him now in the 
light of an act of reparation, 

He executed « will in favor of bis son's 
widow and child. Save one thousand 
pouncs given to his clerk and tive pun- 
dred given to nis laundress, all his im- 
inense fortune he bequeathed for their 
benefit. 

His calmness, however, was not so 
strong 48 tu be quite proof againat auy 
irial, As night approached, so much of 
bis old nervousness and terror came back 
upon bim as to make him think it wiseto 
request Jobn again to stop over night at 
Lis cuambers, 

Again the old lawyer seated himsl! 
beiore the fire, and again, as the hour of 
ten approached, he watched the great old 
clock. But this time ne had his nerves 
under beer control than belore. He felt 
deeply excited, it is trae; but his wiil, 
strung onuce more, kept the excitement in 
check. He was resolved that he should 
not, that night, let any delusions of bis 
imagination run away with his reason. 

He watched tue ciock with close atien- 
tion. Graduaily the minute band made 
the revolution of the dial; his exvilement 
grew as it approacued the hour. lt was 
now ten minutes to ten. Lt was now five 
minutes—now four—now three—now two 


he said; ‘“there’a no one 


‘Tap, tap, tap,” sounded suddenly from 
the outside door, He heard the knocking 
clearly and distinctiy. 

Fora moment or two the old lawyer's 
terror was too mach for him. He stwod 
where he had sprung up when tne first 
knock sounded, wotivnless and trembling. 
fnen, with a last desperate effort of his 
iron will ue threw off his weakness, 

“i'll be a coward no ionger,’’ he wut- 
tered to hbimseif, ‘1’.i show myself that 
this sound i8 the creation of my own 
imagination,”’ 

Nerving himself with a mighty effort, 
he left tue room and walked down tbe 
corridor to the door, As he put out bis 
hand to open it, the great old clock in tbe 
corner chimed out ioud and clear. it 
struck ten. 

Asits last peal sounded through the 
chambers, the old clerk heard a screauw 
of wildest terror, and the souad of a body 
falling. Rushing out of his room, bé 
founa the Ssrjsant tying in the corridor, 
Opposite the open door, 

Frightened half out of vis wits, John 
lifted bis master’s bead, To bis horror 
aud amazement the old lawyer was dead! 

i a nel 


THE PRESENT LiFgs.—The present life 
is Sigvping and waking; it is “good night” 
on guling to bed, and *good-morninog’’ on 
gel y up. 

It is to walk im tne garden, and see the 
flower opens, and hear the birds sing; it 14 
to Dave the postman bring letters; it is to 
have Dews trou east, west, north and soul; 
ib 18 LO tO read old books and new books; 
it 18 tO 866 pictures and hear music. 

It isto have Sundays; it is to pray with 
atamily morning and evenirg; it is to ait 
in the twilight und meditate; it is to be 
weil, and sometinoies to be 111; it ia to bave 
business to do, and to do il; it is to bave 
breakfast, and dinner, and (ea. 

it is to belong to a town, and to have 
neighbors, and to be in one circle of 
1 is to have triends tw iove 
me; it is to have sight of dear old faces 
aoc With some men it is to be Kissed 

y 6 saine loving lips for filty years 

w themselves U iy *4 
day, in many places 
grand-chiidren aud we 


And it is to kn 
nany times a 
iren and 


lrieénds 
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To The Point. 


BY J. T. THATCHER. 








F there’s one thing more to be despised 
than another,”’ said Miranda Flint, 
bringing down her smoothing iron 

with a decided thump on the snowy linen 
before ber, “it’s a man who courts one half 
his natural life without bringing matters to 
close.’’ 

: “Very true,” replied her sister, glancing 
up from her sewing; “and it’s my opinion 
that Silas Weekes is a-hankering after you 
quite long qneng. I'd have give him his 
walking papers long ago, if I was you.”’ 

“No, you wouldn’t,” replied Miranda, 
with a toss of her flaxén head. ‘I ain't 
wasted ten years for nothing, and I mean 
to bring him to the point, or my name ain’t 
Mirandy Flint.’ 

“Time you did,” said Priscilla, “if you 
don’t “ant place on the shelf, as you’re 
nigh onto thirty years now,” 

Sbe laughed epitefully as she gathered 
upthe drifts of snowy muslin—new cur- 
tains for the sitting-roon—aod walking 
out into the garden, left Miranda very mucn 
excited, 

‘To say that young laday’s face was scarlet 
would be only a mild expression; it was a 
bright crimson, outrivalling the huge pop- 
pies nouding at the casement, 

Sisters are not always the best of friends. 
One would suppose by our narrative that 
the Misses Flint were antagonistic. Far 
from it; they only disagreed on one peat, 
or, rether, one individual—Silas eeks, 
Miranda’s “young man.”’ 

Prisciiia had no pretensions whatever to 
good looks, while ber sister was quite an 
acknowledged belle, 

Her hair was fiaxen, eyes blue, cheeks as 
rosy a8 apples, reminding on of a very 
bright chrome, only dispelling the illusion 
by iaughing occasionally and displaying a 
faultless eet of teeth. 

Many a country swain sighed fora glanos 
of encouragement; sighing, alas! in vain, 
however,as Miranda’s heart and hand, were 
ee ee for. 

Silas Weeks was the lucky suitor. Once 
he had obtained the girl’s promise to be- 
come bis wife, he appeared in no hurry at 
all to settle down to married life, preferring 
w “keep company,’ as Miranda expressed 
it, “one balf his natural lite,”’ 

lo be sure, he meant to marry the giri in 
hisown good tine, never dreaining that by 
hisconduct he was submitting her to the 
idie gossip of the village. 

He was saving feliow, rather inclined 
tobe stingy. It was lessexpensive to keep 
one than two, or perhaps more; for Silas 
Weeks was a far-seeing feliow. 

The spring drifted into summer, the 
bright autumn came, snows Of many wint- 
ers passed, 

Miranda saw scores of her compagions 
married and settled, while she remained 
Miss Flint. 

Not until she realized that the face her 
mirror reflected was not quite so fair as it 
used (o be, that the blue eyes were growing 
dimmer, the roses fading from her cheeks, 
was She determined to bring her lover to 
the point. 

“I’m just glad,” said Priscilla, dropping 
down into the first seat she came to, ‘tna: 
Mirandy’s coming to her senses; but I’m 
afraid that she’ll never be married. 1’m 
sorry | mentioned her age; it always riles 
herso, But then she knows it; and even 
ifshe should forget, it’s written down in 
the family Bible in biack and white, and 
there’s no denying figures,’’ 

After which burst of feeling she went 
back to her sewing, singing snatches of an 
old love-song. 

Thump, thump! went the smoothing iron 
while Miranda, with flushed face bent over 
t 


“I'll just tell him how Ephraim Brown 
invited me to tbe Sunday-school treat; 
that’1l bring bim round, He’s awfuily jeal- 
ous, Silas is,’’ 

She smiled proudly at the thought of her 
lover’s jealousy, 

There is nothing that will makea woman 
more independent of her old suitor taan 
the ad vanoes of a new one. 

Never did Miss Flint look more bewitcb- 
ing than on tnat soft summer evening, 
wen, dressed in a neat muslin, set off with 
bright ribbon bows, she waited for her 
lover, 

Hecame down the long country road, 
Whistling a merry tune. 

‘Gracious, Mirandy!”’he exclaimed draw- 
ing Up infrontof the gate; ‘you do look 
suaning, though! 1’ve half a mind to eat 
you up,’ 

Miranda looked very dignified, quite un- 
likea young lady to be madea mea! of, as 
8hé gravely replied, “Oh, don’t do that, 
Silas; you might be sorry for it!’’ 

He spent thatevening ashe had spent 
many others in the trim little sitting-room, 
mening to Miranda play so sweet on the 
organ, 

_ + Ley missed Priscilla’s sweet soprano to 

join themin singing. Sbe was having a 

good cry to think of Miranda’s ‘dressing up 

pot an that good-for-nothing sort of a 
llow,” 

‘ Going to the scho:|l-treat?’’ asked Silas 
Of bis lady love, 

“I think so,” said Miranda, playing ner- 
vously with the roses of her bodice. “That 
‘*—Epuraim Brown wants me to go with 
“itn, and 1’ve not quite made up my mind 
J a andshe jooked up coquettishiy into 

§ lace, 

Poraim Brown! Ifthe ground had sud 

“Oly opened beneath his feet, Silas could 

save Deen more astonished. 

His face flashed, then grew suddenly 


|} Pale, as, thrusting his hands down deep in- 


ni8 pockets, he exclaimed, “Look here, 





Mirandy, #0 long as you and me’s aeeping 
company, I'll have none of thie nonsense, 
You'll go to the school treat with me—do 
you underetand?’’ 

So saying, he was off, omitting the cus. 
tomary kiss, 

Poor Miranda! She felt that she had 
made a dreadful mistake. What if Silas 
sbould go away and leave her? How Pris- 
cilla would laugh and call her an old 
maid! 

“Never mind,” see said, as she arranged 
her beok hair for the night; “1°11 try some- 
thing else, I’li tell him that Aunt Chary 
has written for me to come and live with 
her, He'll never hear of me going so far. 
Ot course, it’s not true; it’s a down ght fio; 
but then women folks have to do something 
to bring tardy lovers to terms, and I won’t 
be an old maid—so there!”’ 

With this she biew the candle out, and 
was soon safely tucked in bed, dreaming 
that Silas and she were going tothe church, 
when, horrors! the carriage broke down. 
After tying it up as best they could, they 
started once more on their journey, only 
to meet with # second delay, for the horses 
stood still, utterly refusing to go another 
step, while the entire village laughed and 
jeered. 

How long they would have remained 
thus she did not know, as the harsh voice 
of Priscilla broke up6n her slumbers, 

“Do get up, irandy!’’ she fair) 
shrieked, ‘Sit up half the night courtin’,”’ 
she added, ‘‘and lie abed the next day!’’ 

The morning sun was streaming in the 
littke window as she awoke, but little re- 
freehed for her night’s rest, and more deter- 
mined than ever, after that horrid dream, 
of bringing Silas Weeks to the point, 

Her lover called the following evening. 
It took more than a twinge of jealousy to 
frighten him «ff. Again Mirandy played 
the organ, while he sat opposite in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, with his head thrown 
beck, and long legs outstretched, iust as be 
had sat and listened three evenings out of 
the week for ten long yeare. Priscilla bad 
condescended to coine into the parlor and 
rary in a high-pitched voice, “Oh, be Joy- 
ul. 

Mirandy did not again refer to Epbraim 
Brown’s invitation. She simply told her 
lover in @ very matter-of fact way of ber 
intention of making a home with her aunt, 
happy in the thought that the subdued 
light in the room kindly bid from view 
ner tell-tale face, for Miss Fiint was not 
given to telling untruths, and felt rather 
ashamed of this fall from virtue, 

Soe listened with flattering heart for bis 
response. Would he agree to her leaving 
him, after all these years of devotion? 

‘ Now, Mirandy,” he broke forth, in that 
nasal, drawling tone so familiar to her, 
“you ain’t a goin’ to leave me, not if I 
know it. I wouldn’t believe tt till I saw 
you goin’, and baggege. Just walt till 
you and me gits married afore you talk of 
goin’ to foreign parts,’ 

So saying, he crossed one long, lank 
limb over the other, and remarked drily, 
“Let’s have a little music; and, Mirandy, 
if you don’t mind, give us a verse of the 
‘Sweet By-and-by.’ always find it kind 
of soothing.’’ 

Sbe sang, in a trembling voice, that 
sweet old hymn, and then found Silas, hat 
in hand, ready to depart. 

“No nearer the point than ever!” she 
sobbed, as the last echo of bis footsteps died 
upon her ears, ‘Well, 1 must do sorm.e- 
thing desperate. I love Silas, and I think 
that be loves me just a little, although 
Paiscilia says he doesn’t give the snap of 
his finger for me, but [ know that he does, 
or he would never have riled up 89 at my 
going to the school-treat with Ephraim 
Brown, He says’’—and she brushed the 
flaxen bair back from her flushed and tear- 
stained face—“that he’il never believe, 
until he sees my bag and bagwage, that I’1 
going. Well, be shall see them!” she 
added, while a determined look came in- 
to the little woman’s face. 

Two weeks rolled by. It was asuitry 
day in July as Silas Weeks came atroiling 
over the dusty coantry road, a great straw 
bat sbading his bronzed face, on which 
there was a pleased and gratified ¢xpree- 
sion, 

He had sola a team of horses, thereby 
realizing a goodly sum. His thoughts turned 
to Mirandy. 

“il bay ber something stunning,’’ he 
said, half-aloud. “You've got to keep 
these women folks in good buimor.”’ 

An approaching vehicie juterrupted bis 
meditations. 

Thinking it a neigbor to whom he might 
impart his yood fortune, be glanced up, 
when, ico! was he dreaming? Before bim, 
tully equipped for along journey, he saw 
his lady-love. 

Yos, ‘twas Mirandy, sure enough, with a 
determined look upon her face, while 
piled up behind her on the trap were ail 
ber worldly possessions, including house. 
bold effects and a huge green parrot. 

“Woy, Mirandy,” gasped the duimb- 
founded lover, ‘where sre you going?’ 

“Going!’ And Mirandy Fiint's eyes 
Hasbed with indignation, “Silas Weeks, 
I'm going to leave this part of the coun ry. 
You an’ ine’s been keepin’ company 4\ile 
long enovgh. If you don’t want me, 
there's someone else as does. i’minburry, / 
she continued, “to cach the train. If 
you'll allow me, Mr. Weeks, I'll be gettin’ 
on.’’ 


“Bat, Mirandy,’ he exclaimed catching 


hold of the borse’s bridie, ‘don’t do any- 
thing rash! [,isten,’’ be continued. ‘What 
would you bave ine do? Jast you men 
tion it, snd ,twiil be done in the twiakilng 
of an eye, Miran 

‘Whoat would i have y io?’’ sald Miss 
Flint, grasping tighter the reins. ° Just g 
to the church with me, and get § ked, 


= 





i 





He looked dumfounded as he replied, 
“You'll let me home and get these toys 
off, won't you We'll go next week, 
certain.” 

“No, vou don’t!’ sald Miranda. ‘It 
would take another ten years to nake up 
your mind what ovlor trousers you'd 
wear.” 

One look into her face convinced him 
that, woman.like, 


“When she will, she will, 
You may depend on’t; 

And when she won’t, she won’t, 
So there's an end on’t.”’ 


Away down deep in bis heart this siinple 
country fellow loved the girl, and the very 
thought of losing her well-nigh drove bim 
mad. He had calculated upon marrying alter 
harvest time. But Miranda was determin- 
ed to hurry matters up; and sitting with a 
“take meor leave me” expression on her 
fair face, he knew nothing would appease 
her anger but to ge. married at once, 

Helping the indiguant giri from ver ele - 
vated position, they went directiy tothe 
town, and procured a special license. 

Armed with this, they returned tothe 
Parsonage. 

Now, the clergyman was a siender, week 
little fellow—a man not arm f to be atiack- 
ed with apoplexy; yet hetold afriend (con- 
fidently, of course) that when he saw Silas 
and Miranda coming, be thought that he 
was going to have an attack of that dread- 
ful disease. 

Repairing to the courch, it took but a few 
ininutes to make them man and wife, end 
the grooin bestowed upon the parson @ moat 
liberal wedding feo, 

The newiy-wedded couple drove home, 
taking Priscilla completely by surprise as 
Silas remarked, winking Knowingly the 
while, “Come, now, sister,and suake hands 
with Mra. Weeks, won’t you?”’ 

How the busy tongues of the village gos- 
sips wagged! 

“Weil,’’ said one, “I never thought 
that Silas Weeks would marry Mirandy 
Flint!’ 

They are happy in their little home, he 
content with the idea that he capiured Mi- 
randa before she went away. 

“Had I stayed another half-hour to close 
that bargain,” he would say, “I’d ‘a lost 
her, sure’s iny name's Silas Weeka!l”’ 

The clever little women iaughe to think 
that she badn’t the remotest idea of leaving 
the village. 

“IT only wanted to bring him to the 
point.” she says; ‘and 1 did or my name 
ain’t Mirandy Weeka!’’ 

I — 


Div FICULTIES IN THE Way.—There is 
a@ story told of a certain Eastern monarch 
who piaced midway in one of the roads 
leading to bis capital a buge stone, and sat 
himeeif down to watch the way of al. 
comers, 

On they caine—troops of knights, num- 
bers of workmen, heavily loaded drays. 
Each in turn found hia path obstructed by 
the big stone. Moat turned aside, aud made 
a new path by going around it, 

A few paused and tried to litt it; but it was 
heavy, and there was the path around it, 
jess direct to be sure, but 80 much easier 
to take; and sooner or later the stone 
dropped from their weary hands iuto its 
old place, and they went on their way, 
leaving it for the next comer to stumbie 
over asthey hae done, At last, however, 
came a man of snother mould. That it 
was wearisoine work to strain alone ata 
great stone was nothing to him, 

It wasin his way; it wae in the way of 
his neighbors; it should be removed, That 
he could go round it he did notailow toen- 
ter his mind, even when his breath came 
quickly and bis brow was covered with 
large drops of sweat. 

At last it yielded, rolled on one aide,and, 
behold, beneath it lay a great bag of gold! 
The watching monarch, too, caine forward 
and ciaimeed bim as the man he had been 
seeking for his grand vizier. 

— —>>. - 

JUVENILE DE¥FINITIONS,—A Boston pa- 
per gives the following as instances “of the 
power of words over tbe youthful inteili- 
gence ;’’ 

“Stability is the taking care of a stable.’’ 

“Mtability is stables in general,’’ 

“A mosquito is the child of black and 
white parents.” 

‘Obelisk, one of the marks of punctua- 
tion.” 

‘Doxology, dropsy in the head.’’ 

‘{ronical, something very berd,”’ 

“Monastery, @ place for :nonsters,’’ 

“A rafile is a sort of gun.” 

“Ventilation is letting in contaminated 
alr.’’ 

“A rehearsal is what they have at a fune- 
ral.’’ 

“Expostulation is to have the s:nall- 

x 

“The man was very cursury because he 
swore 4 great deal,’’ 

’ “Cannibal is two brothers tbat 
theinse! ves in the Bible.” 

“An lupulse is what the doctor takes 
hold of to feel if you are @ick.’’ 

“A diphthong is avery contagious dis- 
ease.’’ 

“The boy was sick with Information, 

_> - 

Iv there beacrime of deeper dye than 
all the guilty train of buman vices, it is 
ingratitude. 
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“UMEN, iike trees, begin to grow old at 
the to; Avoid the first appearance cw! 
QrOWwing lby mee; g@ (he hair in @ vig 

us and Leaitb! coodilion by the use | 

Warner's Log Cabin HAIR TONIC 
Sold by druggiste 





AT HONE AXED ABROAD 





The latest fad isto be Russian in every- 
thing we do, We read a Kusian novel, 
look agape at Russian pictures, listen to 
Russian music, cover our furniture and 
floors with furs and skine—ncit bvecaure it 
is cold here and we need the warmth, but 
— “that’s the way they do in Rur- 


The insidious oharacter of the danger 
lurking in electric light wires in the street 
was further exemplified the other day in 
Baltimore. Two individuals conversing 
by an fron awving were observed to 
tall suddenly to the ground. A broken 
telephone wire had established communi- 

between the elrotric light wire and 
the framework of theawning, The strength 
of the current was doubtiess divided, and 
the victims eventuaily recovered their 
senses, 


A Boston girl has received Sapte cups 
and saucers sent by friends with oongrat- 
ulations on her en ment, sooording to 
the most recent ‘‘wrinkle’’ in society. No 
two are alike. One of these cups isthe 
delicate rose tinted Irish ware, frail enough 
to crush in @ lady’s band, and whose 
creamy lining looks as filmy as nature's 
lining of an eggshell, while the varying 
thick ness of the lines gives it a beautiful 
translucent effect, 


The Empress of Austria is throate ned 
with the kind of paralysis that proceeds 
from the hardening of the posterior cords 
of the spine. The symptoms are fatigue 
after the least exertion, gastric trouies and 
too great contractility of the muscles. She 
does not sometimes well feel the ground 
under her feet whenshe walks. Her beau- 
tiful hair is changing. She is atil! fond of 
her pet avimais, but has los interest in 
most other things that forinerly gave zont 
to ber life, and she constant!y frets for her 
dead son, 


A point d’Alenoon shaw! has been known 
to well for $10,000, One of the most mar- 
vellous laces owned by the Kinpress biuge 
nie wasa point de Kruxelies shawl No 
ious than eighty expertea were employed in 
making it, and it coat $22 000 In gold. It 
is in imitation of Koya! Venice point, in 
ite magnifioent web, in the tracery of the 
Kenalesence period, and ite devices of au- 
tique figures and Moorish conceite. lieavy 
ferns droop over the almost invisible 
mesh, there are groups of medallions ret in 
exquisite gariands of toliage, and the bor- 
ders are worked around ooncealed horse- 
hair, to greater atiffness, 


_ a . 





KNORMOUS FORTUNES 





Notwithstanding the enormous fortunes 
acoumulated through the use of printer's 
ink, iarge sums of money are annually 
wasted in ineflectual and unremunerative 
advertising. 

The merits of a really vaiuable oommo- 
dity properly portrayed in the columns of 
an influential and widely read newspaper, 
like THk SATURDAY Evenine Post wiil 
speediiy Lecome generally known and ep- 
preciated, w ile the returns reaped by the 
advertiser will be like those of the wise 
husbandinan who “planted his seed in 
good ground, wherein it bore truit and 
brought forth, some au hundred fold, some 
sixty, some thirty,” 

The wording of an advertisement in an 
all important matter. 

Clearness, attractiveness, brevity and 
sincerity must Characterizs any announce 
ment intevded t caten the public eye and 
appeal t public confidence. An adver 
tisement inserted in «a London journal # 
few days ago brought instant and multitu- 
dinous replies accompanied by an aimoat 
unlimited supply of bank notes, almply 
because it touched the chord of nature 
which makes aii mankind akin. Its aim- 
ple pathos and self-evident truthfulnerns 
appealed to every heart. 

The advert ser sought for al at relative, 
and giving bis pame, said “I am iil and 
“friendiess, My iast half crown in ex- 
‘pended in paying tor this advertiac men’. 

rite me at’’—(giving the address), As 
aiready #tated, nearly every one who read 
the announcement hastene.u to relieve the 
necessities of tue sufferer—a real sufterer 
in this case, though many swindles are 
perpetrated in the divine name of charity. 

Tous itis with a really meritorious oom- 
modity or preperation; if ite virtues be 
properiv and truthfully set forth in the 
pubiic press, ita success is pro:upt and 
certain, 

On the other hand, the public ia quick 
and unerring wo detect deception and cnar- 
jateanry; and, accordingly, no amount cf 
‘paffery” will force a vile restrum into 
pubiic esteem and patronage. Unutond sume 
veve been sunk in vain «fl ris io advertise 
InwW& popularity 60 called tnédical prepara 
tioos which did not posares the virtues cr 
properties claimed tor them, 

Valuable medicines, however like War 
n r's Sate Cureand Warner's Log Cabin 
Sarsaparilia, carry their own 
mendation in their power to cv, par- 
ticular diseases for which they are a sp 


tpost Ou 


4 tiie 


ifie 
They reqaire no labcred panegyri: 
convince (be peop.e ¢ f tuelr power « 
efficacy, forthey have been tried and ! 
perfect. 
Nature’s remedies, by‘! r o* 
i meriie have o erre a an 
| upon mankind, and they hea 
enviabie reputatior ar 
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‘Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE SUNBEAM OF THE TOWER. 


BY BBATRICK MARRADEN, 
rieoner in the 


(PVE old white-haired 
Tower of London hed long since 
l’ vy Yen up all thougbte of reieese, He 
hed« fl nded Queen Eiizsbeth far too se 
verely ever W uvope for pardon: for he had 
taken up the cause of Mary Queen of Boots, 
and hed been a the foremost of those 
who Uled to place ber upon the throne of 
FE v@land, 

Weil, it waa for the sake of this queen 
that the old white haired prisoner lay lan. 
xulehing in the Tower, 

Ail the Cay long and all the night through 
be thought of those he loved, and grieved 
b: cause he might not see them and hear 
their dear voices, 

There was hie daughter, a gentie stately 
lady, and her eon, a breve fair-hetred boy, 
Jamie, whom everyone loved, and ittie 
Mary, ® quesn in ber own little obildish 
way—bonnie wre Mary, who eat on bis 
knee and sang to bim enaiches of eweet 
Hoottieh melodies, and threw ber arms 
around bim, telling bim egain and egein 
how she toved hi a 

Abl if be could —_? hear those tunes 
1 + for once—if he oouid only hoid ber tn 
tia erie for afew ebhort minutes and kiss 
her little face! But be only beam ber and 
saw ber in hin dreame—thome long day- 
dreains and those long night dreains, But 
he offen spoke of ber to the gaoier’s Iiitle 
daughter Joyoe, who loved bim, and used 
t\) coax her fatber to let her spend an bour 
or eo with the white-baired prisoner, 

‘*You can turn the key on me too, fath- 
er,’ she eald pleadingly. ‘I sban’t be 
afraid!’ 

Aud ber fatuer oould not refuse her, 
And eo 1 cawe about that little Joyoe and 
David McLachan formed a great friend- 
ship. S memes she brought Ler work 
with ber and iistened to bis stories sbout 
Jamieand Mery. He called her his ‘ Sun- 
beam.'’ He looked for her every day, just 
as we look for (be golden sun. 

Oue week she wasill, andall that week 
seemed to him longer than @ century, he 
thoug't. He wae eo grateful tw see her 
dear it le lace again. 

‘Nunbeam,’’ ne sald, “the weather has 
been = cloudy without you, Nee, I've 
kept h flower yous nt me when you could 
not cme yourself, But even flowers do 
not get on well without the «up, As for 
myself, | am very weary.” 

Ou! she said, aa she took bie band and 
heid it in ner own tiny hands, “you're 
looking tll, and wery, very sad, ew | 
wiet | were the great () een, and oould 
let you go free, back again to Jamie and 
bonrie Mary. It muet bea great thing to 
be a queen, and be able to do to just 
whom one likes Perhaps if the Queen 
knew you wire here she would come and 
open tue prison door herself, ’ 

“She koowsa only too well that I am 
here, Sunbeain,’’ anawered the old man 
aadiv, 

“She oan't krow how you long to see 
Jamieand Mary. If one could only teil 
her!’ said Sunbeam. 

“If one oould only tell ber murmured 
the white-haired prisoner, ‘ But she would 
not heed.” 

“Then she's noi kind?’’ asked Sunbeam, 
her face anxious ani troubled, for she bad 
a loyal littie heart, and believed that Q 1e6en 
Bees was g: and and noble. 

David McLiachean made no anewer, but 
she asked biim agetp, and be laid ois band 
on ber head, ana said gently— 

*‘May be she is kind to toose who serve 
her weil and faithfully, litte Sunbeam. 
Bat you sev I did not serve her well or 
faithfuily, for she was not my queen. I 
loved the other queen—poor \ 1een Mary. 
You know about bher.”’ 

“Yes,’’ answered Sunbeam, putting her 
fingerto ber mouth; ‘‘bat I must not speak 
of ber. Father says | must not mention 
hername Poor queen—abe was so beau- 
tiful, wasn't ahe?”’ 

*S> grecious and eo beautifull” eald the 
old prisoner, bia face brghtening at the 
very thought of the sovereign a for 
whom be bad given up more thaa his lite 
—hbie ilverty, 

Avd many a tale he could tell of the 
beautiful Soottieh queen; and Sunbeam, 
in spite of herself, loved to listen, and, lis- 
tenting. learntto wonder how it was that 
good Wacen Bess sufiered that gentile lady 
to die so pitifully. 

She was always thinking about him, and 
Jamie, aud Mary, and sometimes she 
bummed to herself a snatch of melody 
whicn be bad taught ber. And onoe ber 
fatber heard her. 

“What art thou singing, Joyce?" he 
esked grufiiy. ‘Some Soot! twaog? 
F.e, fe, Joyoe! len't Engiieh good enough 
for thee, child? Take care ff thy tongue 
and voles, or else 1 dare not iet thee 
through to thy old friend. Dost chou 
hear)’ 

S> after thie sbe learnt to be careful; but 
often sbe said to ber father— 

“Dear fatber, 1 am eure that if good 
(juen Bees knew bow unbappy the dear 
wid Soottieh prisoner wae, she would let 
bin go free.”’ 

And ber fatber aemiled at bie little girl. 

“Suppose thou wert to tell her Majesty, 
Joyce!” he said, laughing, as he stoops | 
down and kieved the 'itéle maiden. “What 
think’st thou the Qeeen would say to 
toe? : 

® does I 
speak k 
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| face becaine 
|} sound of that name, and she made an iu 


‘The (,ue0en bath not ears for such as thee 
or me,"’ 

But all that right J+voe dreamed that 
she was telling (,ae0en EKiizabeth about old 
David MecLachan, and the ‘(,a0een ssid 
wan kind things to her, and promised tw 
forgive him. 

hen she awone and found it was only 
dream. Still it was » pleasant dreain to 
bave bad, you know. (One does not dreain 
about queens every night of one’s Iite! 

S> tbe days passed away, and everytoing 
went on muoh the same as usual in the 
greet Tow>r. Sat David MoLactan'’s face 
grew sadder and bisa voice feebier, and 
Sunbeam's heart was full of distress for 
her friend. 

One morning the news was epread about 
that the (jueen and the court were coming 
to pay a royal visit to the Tower, and every- 
ope was in a state of great excitement. 

Bat no one—not even the Cosstebie him- 
woif—wasaes anxious and excited as our lit- 
tle J »yce. 

“The (jueen is coming to-morrow," she 
said to burselt, “and | shall see ber. | bope 
1) asball be brave—just as I was in my 
dream."’ But it is easier to be brave in one’s 
dream toan when one is awake. 

Tre san giistened on the wester as the 
royal barge came up the Thaines bearing 
the sovereign jady in all her splendor and 
megn'ficence. and her gally dressed court- 
fers and ladies of honor, and her royal 
guard, and her musicians making sweet 
strains on their violas, and her beraids 
ready ata given sign to trumpet forth the 
(,ueen’s arrival; although that indeed was 
avarcely necesnary, for there stood the Con- 
stable and a brave array of soldiers waiting 
to receive her, and the good cit s9ns8 fi «ked 
from *!| parts to raise acry of welooms for 
good (ucen Beas, whom they loved to see 
and W& wonor when she cane amongst then. 
They wer» proud of thet: Q 1een; they loved 
ber grandeur and ber yiittering train of 
oourtie:s. 

As for the lady hereelf, she wasin the 
moat gra ioas mood, 

©, d in @ magnificent robe of the richest 
silk, studded with many germs, a stiff vast 
ruff, according to the fashion of those times, 
and a train borne by atx fair-haired pages, 
gone of great noblemen of the land, she 
peesed along, 6miling graciously to her peo- 
ple; the ga'lant Karl of Essex on her rigut 
side, ber faithful friend and councillor the 
Lord Burleigh on her left, and behind her 
a vrilliant company of ladies and gentie- 
men of the Court. 

Thus conducted, she entered the Tower, 
and proceeded to the royal apartments; 
and as sine was ascending a magnificent 
flight of ateps in the White Tower her eye 
was caught by the sight of a child who was 
\imidly approaching her, There wassoine- 
thing in Joyoe’s little face ani! figure which 
no one oould resist, not even the great 
(.neen bereeit. 

Sue turned tothe Constable, and, look- 
ing towards Sunbeam, said — 

“Who is this child, and how comes she 
here?”’ 

‘Indeed, your Majesty,| scarcely know,”’ 
he answe looking distressed, and mak- 
ing awign foxy the attendants to remove 
bor. 

Bat the Queen sald— 

“Nay, lew ber be—she seems to want to 
sce ine, Why should she not?” 

She beckoned to Joyoe, who kneit down 
and kissed the band kindly held out to 
her, 

It was a pretty and a gracioussight to see 
the royal lady in all ber royalty amiling 
down on the little kneeling figure—a lass 
with fair hair, and o:ad ina simple brown 
frook, withaciean white ruffaround her 
tiny neck. 

“What is it you want with me, little 
one?” asked the queen graciously. 

“Dear queen,’’ answered Joyoe bravely, 
‘‘may | asx something of your”’ 

‘Npeak to me,’’ answered Elizabeth, 
“anu do not be afraid of me, for there is 
nothing to fear."’ 

“No,” sald Joyce, smiling gratefully, ‘1 
am sure there is nothing to fear.” 

“You may passon, wy lords,’ said the 
Queen, turning to them, and they 
Ou, but wondering what this little girl could 
want witn the \.jueen, 


‘*Dear Queen,’’ said Joyoe, looking frank- 
ly into her face, ‘there isan old prisoner 
here who isead and ill,and1 love bim 
very much. Iam sureif you knew how 
oanere he wasyou would forgive him, 
He cries for Jamie and Mary, hia little 

randchildren; and isn’t itead for bim that 

eean’tseethem? He is such an oid, old, 
white-haired nan. I kuow you would love 
bim if you saw bim. I’m sure you woul. 
And, dear Queen. one night | dreamed 
about him and about you. Yes, 1 dreamed 
that I asked you to jet bim go home, and 
you were 80 kind and promised he should 
go. And whea I heard you were comin 
pere i thought | must ask you, just as 
did in my dream, Oaly it's harder to be 
brave now than it wasin my dream—ever 
#0 much harder.” 

She bad kept up her courage ail this time 
but suddenly remembering whereshe was, 
and to whom sue was taikiag, her heart 
miagave her, and she burst into a fivod of 
teers, 

The Queen was mach moved. 

‘ Do not ory, littie one,’ she sald kindly, 
as she put ber band on the child's head. 
“But tell me more about your old friend; 
whatis bis name? and what bas he done 
that he should be here in the Tower?’: 

Then Joyoe told her that his name was 
David McLechan, and that he bad fought 
for Mary Q.16e0en of Soots; and FE 
hardand stern at the very 
patient gesture,asg though she wished 
bear DOtbiog more of thesubdject; Dui some 
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thing in the child's half-frightened, half- 
stendiag manner sottened her heart. ae 
was the greatest lady inthe land; this ob 

kneeling before her and pleading for an- 
other, was one of the least of ber au bjecta, 
whom she ought to treat gently and vender- 


Tne clouds cleared from - vad face, she 
amiled encouraging: y, and said— 

We will one tite old prisoner. Kise ap, 
Iiithe one. Bacause you bave not fearet 
your (jueen, you will have nothing to fear. 
The queen loves ber people, and wisnes to 
bea wotber tothem. And whatdo they 

{1 you, obild?” 
muMy name is Joyce,” answered the obild 
her face now bright with smiles; ‘but the 
prisoner calls me ‘Sunbeam.’ " 

“Ab!” said Qaceu Boas, “that’s a pretty 
name he has given you, I think you are & 
sunbeam too,”’ 

And calling to ber the Constable of the 
Tower,sbe told him that it was ber pleasure 
wo see the prisoner David McLachan. 

“The child has pleaded for him,” she said 
kindly; “and we shailsee what we sball 
do. Forour heart is not altogether hard. 
My Lord Burleigh, methinks we shall call 
upon you to set your seal upon a ‘royal par- 
don, Go; child, and bring your old friend 
with you, and tell him that the Queen 
means well tohim. 'Tis a bright warm day, 
well suited to a deed of mercy.” 

She seeme! loatin thought, from which 
she was aroused by the arrival of the Con- 
stable, followed by David MclL whan and 
litie Sunbeam, who held his band and 
tried to encourage biin. 

They knelt before the (jueen, and Suan- 
beam stil beld his hand, tor he needed all 
her loveand confort at thattrying mo- 
ment, when the (,ueen was gazing at bin 
sternly, recogniz.ng in bim an old and 
troubles mine enemy, and the courtiers and 
soldiers and attendants were bending for- 
ward, giancing now at bim, aod Dow at bis 
faithful \ittie friend, 

Then Elisabeth spoke with a strange tre 
mor in her voice: — 

‘*Because the cnild was not afraid of her 
(Queen and believed that her (jueen would 
uave inercy upon the suffering and the un- 
nappy; because she loved you and pleaded 
lor you with fearless eagerness; because 
Jamie and bonnie Mary are waiting for 
you in your Scottish home, and you weep 
when you think of them and cannot sve 
them; but above all, becauss your little 
Sunbeam trusted in me: therefore we tell 
you that the past shall be the past, and that 
we pardon you, and set you free to go 
back to those you love, 

“Ab! but you must nottbank us--you 
must thank the little inaiden who believed 
in her Queen.” 

And the tears streaming down the old 

risoner's cheeks and the bright smile on 
Bun beamn’s tace spoke worlds of gratitude 
to — (, 1660 Bess. Those tears and tha: 
emile were as precious jewels in her crown 
—jewelse whicn any sovereign might ba 
proud to have, 

Then the () 1e6n and the grand ladies and 
lords passed on their way, and the royal 
musicians struck up a cheerful meiody, 
and the Queen smiled bap;ily, for the 
heart knows wuen it has done a good deed, 
and happiness ie born of goodness, and 
sniling peace is born of genatie marcy. 

And Sunbeam whispered to her old 
friend— 

“Didn’t I tell you that if good () ueen 
Beas knew now unhappy you were far away 
from Jauie and littie Mary, she would let 
you go tree?’ 

And all he could find words to say 
was — 

‘40d bless you, Sunbeam, for your love, 
and (.ueen Sess tor her mercy,’’ 

So this was how old David McoLichan 
received his pardon, and weat howe aglio 
to those he loved. 

And when you read the history of Eliza- 
betn’s long reign, and thing--as perhaps 
you will do—that ehe was bard and cruel 
snd unforgiving, remember that whatever 
elee she was to others, at least sne was gen- 
tle to the gaoler’s littie daughter Sunbeam, 
and merciful to the old white-haired pris- 
oner of the Tower, 

_—_——— DP. 


FRUIT SKINS INDIGESTIBLE.—That the 
rind, or “skin,’’ of all fruit is more or less 
indigestibie is a fact that shoaid not be for- 
gotten. We say all fruit, and the statement 
immust be understood to include tue ilicie 
of kernels and nuts of all kinds, he edi- 
ble part of fruit ls peculiarly delicate and 
liable to rapid decomposition if exposed to 
the atmosphere, 

It is, therefore, a wise provision of nature 
to placea strong and impervious coatin 
over it as a protection against accident an 
vo prevent insects enemies from destroying 
the seed within, 

The skin of plums is wonderfully strong 
coun pared with its thickness and resists the 
action of the water and wany solvents in a 
remarkable manner. 

If not thoroaghly masticated bsfore taken 
into the stomach this skin is rarely, if ever, 
dissoived by the gastric juice. In some cases 
pieces of it adnere tw the coa's of the 
stoinach, a8 wet paper clings to bodies, caus 
more or i684 disturbance or inconvenien- 
ce. 

K sisins and dried ourrants are particular 
ly troublesome in this way, and if not chop 
ped up belore cooking should be thorough- 
ly chewed betore swallowing. Ifa dried 
Currant passes into the stomach whole, it is 
never digested at ail. 
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SENTIMENTAL GEOGKAPHY, 


Anthony Van Diemen, Governor of Rg. 
tavia. bed a deughter, whose name was 
Maria. Since she was not only charmin 
and accomp!ished, but aiso the only ont 
of a rich papa, who was governor of the 
Dutch East Indies, Maria’s image was jm. 
pressed on many @ heart, and she bad no 
lack of suitors, 

There were great wen awong them; but, 
with maiden-like perversity, Maria wi a 
favored a poor young #allor—a pandsome, 
dashing fellow, who was very skilful in 
his business; but who had no pockets, or 
no use for any. 

The young sallor’s name was Abel Jam. 
sen Tasman. He was devoted to Maria 
heart and soul, bad exchanged pledges with 
ber, and had brougbt matters to #0 serious 
a pasa, that the proud father determined to 
put the young adventurer quietiy and 
courteously out of sight: the doing s> he 
took to be a better and more fatherly course 
than the iustitation of a great family 
quarrel. 

That his Maria should become Mra, Tas. 
man, he knew very weil was a thing not 
for a moment to be tuought of, 

Whoever won his daughter must have 
wealth and a patent of nobility. She was 
no fit mate for a poor sailor, Tasman, 
however, could be easily dismissed from 
dangling alter ber. 

Tne Batavian traders had at that time a 
vague notion that there was a vast conti- 
nent—an unknown Australia land some- 
where near the South Pole; and Van Die- 
man determined to send Tasman out to see 
about it. 

If he never came back it would not mat- 
ter; but, at any rate, he would be certainly 
along time gone. Van Die:nen therefore 
titted out an expedition, aad gave to young 
Tasman the counmand of it, 

Of the young fellow set, in the year 
1642; and, like an eaamored swain as he 
was, the first new ground he discovered-- 
a considered streicn Of land, now forming 
a very well-known Engllen oolony--he 
named after his dear love, Van Dieman’'s 
Laad, and put Miss Van Diemen’s Chris- 
tian name beside her patronymic, by giv- 
ing th tot Maria to asmall adjoining island 
close to the south-eastern extremity of tbe 
new land, 

That land--Van Diemen’s Land--we 
have cf late begun very generally to call 
after its discoverer, Tasmania, 

Continuing bis ot yf south ward, the 
young sailor ancuored his shipson the 
eight enth of December, in asheitered bay, 
which he called Méodenares (Murderer 8) 
Bay, b cause the natives there attacked his 
ships, aod killed three of his men. 

raveling On, he reached after some days 
the is.ands which he called after tue three 
klogs, because he saw them on the feast of 
the Epipbany; and then, coming upon New 
Kogieod trouths north, he called it ina 
patriotic way, afterthe States of Holland, 
Staten Land; but the extreme northern 
point of it, a fiue bold headland jetting out 
into the 86a,sirong as his love,he entitied 
again Cape Maria. 

For he had gone 0.t resolved not indeed 
to ‘carve her name on trunks of trees,’’ but 
to do bia mistress the same sort of honor in 
a way that would be nobler, maniier, and 
wore enduring. 

After a long and prosperous voyage,grac- 
ed by one or two wore discoveries, Tasman 
came back to Batavia. He bad more than 
earned his wite; for ne bad won for himself 
sudden and high renown, court favor,rank 
and fortune, 

Governor Van Diemen got a famous son- 
in-!aw, aud there was no cross to the rest of 
the career of the most c unfortable married 
couple, Abel and Maria. Tasman did not 
make another journey to New Z >aland; it 
remained unvisited until 1769, wnen it was 
re-disc)»vered by Captain Cook, who very 
quickly recogniz.d itas a portion of the 
iand that Lad been first seen by tne love- 
lorn salior, 

ee a 

PRANKS OF COLLEGE STH DENTS.—A 
party of Harvard students were arrested 
SiX times and taken to the police station on 
& rocent evening and enjoyed it hugely. 

They invested itn a Darber'’s pole, ani 
about midnigot sauntered down a Bostun 
Street Singing college songs, 

It was nut long before they met a police- 
inan, who asked them where they were 
gOipg with the pole. 

‘On, that’s our business,’ the students 
— and started on. 

“ne policemaa arrested them, and when 
he had landed thew in the police sta.ioD 
and explained the charges, they showed 
hin @ receipt for the barber’s pole and were 
released, 

After they had cheerfully sppeared lor 
the sixth time a general notice was issued to 
the police uot Ww imvilost a party of youn 
wen palaiing avout town with a barbers 
pole, 

——eE—Oe———EE————— 

FEAR guides more to their duty (hen 
gratitude; forone mau who ig virtuous frou 
the love of virtae, from the obligation 
which be thinks he lies under to the Giver 
of all, tuere are ten thousand who are good 
only from their apprehension of punish- 
iwnent, 

a a 

It is not so much the veing exempt frow 
faults as the baving overcome tbem tbat '8 
an advanlege to us. 





He is idle that might be better employed. 
Dyspepsia is never idle, its tortures neve! 
pease. Better employ 
Warner's | 2 Cabin HOPS AN! 

REMEDY 
nacho in heaithy action, & 
continue your reguiar eu 
druggiste, 


Put tone sic 
Hhtted to 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POS! 





THE Kiss, 








LY & NESBITT, 


rhe snows are white on wood and wold, 
Phe wind is in the firs; 
« » dead my beart ts with the cold. 
No pulse within it stirs, 
} ven to see your face, my dear, 
Your face that was my sun; 
rhe tee enshroudsthe buried year, 
And summer's dreams are done. 


rhe snakes that lie about my heart 
are in their wintry sleep; 
rheir fange no more deal sting and smart, 
. No more they curl and creep. 
love witb the rose has ceased to be, 
The frost ts firm and fast; ¢ 
On! keep the summer far from me, 
And let the snakes’ sleep last! 


Pouch of your hand could not suffice 
To waken them once more, 

\or could the sunshine of your eyes 
A ruined spring restore, 

utah! your Mps! You know the res; 
The snows are summer rain; 

\iy eyes are wet, and in my breast 
lhe snakes’ fangs meet again, 


_ > ~~ 


FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. 

In the early days of the world there 
were not, it seems, red and white ros s as 
now; there were only white ones. How the 
others came into being has been told by 
a poe’: 








“fia seid, ascupid danced among the gods, 
He down tbe nectar flung, 
Which on the white rose being shed, 
Made it tor ever after red.”’ 


Love divination by means of rose leaves 
is practised in Thuringia. If maid has 
several lovers she takes a corresponding 
number of rose leaves and names one after 
each suitor, She then scatters them on 
the surface of a basin of water, and the 
leaf that goes last to the bottom is that 
either of her truest lover or of her predes 
tined husband, 

A curious superstition connects roses 
with human blood. In France, Germany 
and Italy it used to be held that if anyone 
wished to have ruddy cheeks she had but 
to bury a drop of her blood under a rose 
bush. A belief existed in some quarters 
that the crown of thorns worn by our 
Saviour was made from rose briar, and 
that the Urops ot blood which started from 
beneath it fell to the ground and sprang up 
as roses. The rose according to a Rt >uma- 
nian notion, is an enchanted princess. The 
legend is thus told: 

“It is early morning, and a young prin- 
cess comes down into her garden to bathe 
in the silver waves of the sea. The trans- 
parent whiteness of her complexion is seen 
through the white vei] which covers it, and 
shines through the blue waves like the 
morning star in an azure sky. 

“She springs into the sea and mingles 
with the silvery rays of the sun which 
sparkie on the dimple of the laughing 
waves, 

“The sun stands still to gaze upon her; 
he covers her with kisses aud forgets his 
duty. Once, twice, thrice, bas the night 
advanced to take her sceptre and reign 
over the world—thrice has she found the 
sun upon her way. 

‘Since that day the lord of the universe 
has changed the princess into a rose, and 
this is why the rose always hangs her head 
and blushes when the sun gazes upon her.’’ 

A beautiful Eastern table represents the 
bulbul—as the Armenians call the night- 
ingale—falling in love with {the rose, and 
only beginning to sing when inspired by 
the tender passion. 

The Thistle was a plant sacred of old to 
Thor. Its color, it was said, came from 
the lightning, against which it was a cer 
tain safeguard. 

In Germany tour-leaved clover used to 
be used as & protection against being 
drafted for military serviee. In Bohemia, 
when & young man sets out on a journey 
he lass contrives to place a four leaved 
Clover in his shoes, and believes that by 
‘hat means she bas eftectually secured his 
return. In the Tyrol a lover puts tour 
leaved clover under his pillow in order to 
dream of his sweetheart, 

When chivalry reigned in Europe the 
daizy played an interesting part in many a 
‘ove aflair. When a knight was an accep- 
ted lover his lady allowed him to engrave 
* daisy on his arms; when he proposed 


the number of daisies to be seen. ‘‘Spring 
has not come,” they say, ‘‘till you can set 
your foot on twelve daisies at once."’ 

The dandelion Las a place in folklore 
both as a clock and as a lover's oracle. 
When the seeds are ripe the flower stalk is 
carefully plucked, and then the seeds are 
blown away with the breath till they are 
all gone. The number of pufts necessary 
te accomplish this is held by some to indi 
cate the hour of the day; uthers more ro 
mantic interpret it as the number of years 
that must elapse before they are to be 
married. 

A beautiful Persian legend about the 
forget me not is given by the poet Shires. 
“It was,’’ he says, ‘‘in the golden morn 
ing of the early world, when an angel sat 
weeping outside the closed gates of Eden. 
He had fallen from his high estate through 
loving a daughter of earth, nor was he 
permitted to enter it again till she whom 
he loved bad planted the flowers of the 
forget-me not in every corner of the world. 
He returned to earth and assisted her, and 
they went hand in hand over the world 
planting the forget me not. When their 
task was ended they entered Paradise to 
gether—for the fair woman, without tast 
ing the bitterness of death, became im 
mortal, like the angel whose love her 
beauty had won when she sat by the river 
twining the forget me nots in her hair.’’ 

The lily is rival to the rose ior the queen- 
ship of the garden, and by virtue of its 
position has many interesting pieces of 
folklore connected with it. It used to be 
held that a subtle relationship existed be 
tween it and human life. According toa 
Northern superstition, if anyone is unjusily 
executed white lilies will spring from his 
grave in tokes of innocence. In many ot 
the ballads of Sweden, lillies as well as 
roses grow out of groves. From the grave 
ofa maiden three lilies spring, which can 
be gathered by no one but her lover. There 
are quaint old stories of people being 
changed by death into lilies. 

As a charm aguinst witchcraft the water 
lily is gathered in Germany It is also 
held to have a magical power in flolland. 

The lily of the valley has long been a 
popular symbol of purity and holiness. In 
some parts of 8t. Leonard's Forest, it grows 
treely, and a legendary tale is there told ot 
it. It is said to have sprung from the 
blood of St. Leonard, who once met a 
mighty worm, or ‘‘fire-drake,’’ in the 
forest, and did battle with it tor three 
whole days. The saint came off victorious, 
but in the struggle he was severely wound 
ed, and wherever drops of his blood fel) 
on the ground lilies sprang up in profusion. 
Rosemary was commonly used in by 
gone times at funerals, along with sprigs 
ot ivy, laurel, and other evergreens as an 
emblem of the soul’s immortality. 


— tbrains of bold, 


The liar is suoner Caught thao the Crip- 
ple. 

When two quarrel, both are in the 
wrong. 

Never intrude i]! health, pains, losses or 
mistortunes, 

He who throws himself under the bench 
wiil be left to lle there, 

Do not speak of your happiness to a 
man less furtunate than yourself, 

There ia no courage but in innocence; no 
constancy but la ap honest cause, 

Some of the busiest of people are those 
attending to other people's affairs. 

Patience is like fortitude that she must 
be either her sister or her daughter, 

All skulls seem to laugh Perhaps it is 
at the epitaph engraved on their tom), 

Only those faults which we encounter in 
ourselves are insufferable to us ia others, 

Peace is the evening star of the soul, as 
virtue is its sun, and the two are never far apart. 
God says that we must pardon our ene 
mies; why then do we !Il-treat those who love us? 
‘“‘What you please,’’ means in many 
cases, ‘‘l expect much more than Ican In reason ask 
for.’’ 

I never knew any man in my life who 
could not bear another's misfortunes perfectly like a 
Christian, 

Qar companions please us less from the 
charms we find in their conversation than from those 
they find in ours, 

The extreme pleasure we take in talking 











4 ‘ 
&od she would neither Bay yea OF nay, she 
wore on her head a coronet of wild daisies, | 
which meant ‘‘I’!] think about it.’’ 

~2 many parts of England the country | 
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“ple jucge of the advance of the year by ' 


of ourselves should make us fear that we give very 
ttle to those who listen wo us | 
We are genera)ly lively, ardent, curious 
Ok ~ ie fe fa nelz « ea 
blind to know, to corre a lemn cur own 
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Femininities. 
2 pete gen for & Wuinan is thay ot 


An emerald set trog with diamond eyes 
is the quaintest of new lace pins, 


The oddest of new card receivers is a 
bronze owl head slightly fattened, 


Of what use is it that the cow gives 
plenty of milk If she kick over the pal! ? 


Mise Georgia Rattan is the suggestive 
name of a young Oregon school teacher, 


Actions, looks, words, steps, form the 
alphabet by which you may spell character. 


To b: man’s tender mate was woman 
born, and in obeying nature she best serves the pur- 
poses of heaven. 


The Indiana womas who only a short 
time ago was mirried for the seventh time is now 
seeking a divorce, 


There is nothing 80 calculated to cal! out 
the deep earnestness of a true woman and enlist her 
most faithful devotion asthe doing up of her back 
hair. 


Woman should not expect happiness 
from marriage. When the man proposes he asks 
herto make him bappy, and says nothing sbout 
making ber so. 


Paris women now have a whim for 
natural fowers, Vhey are worn on the shoulders, 
epaulette fashion, where theyare in no danger of 
being crushed, 


Some clever dressmaker in London has 
chosen to be original, Each one of her young wo- 
men attendants is dressed in some costume that the 
firm wishes to advertise, e 


The Empress of Austria sits alternately 
on either side of her horse, and has saddies made 
accordingly. The custom is making slow progress 
among the ladies of England, 


‘‘A superior house parlor maid who can 
teach elementary music’’ and ‘‘a plain cook, under 
25, who knows short-hand’ were advertised for tn 
a recent issue of an English paper. 


Mr. Lowcut: ‘'Goodness gracious, Ethel, 
are you geing in that waist?’’ Mrs, Lowcut: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly. Which of these fowers do you think moat 
suitable fora corsage bouquet?’ Mr, 1L..: **Wear 
the blush roses, for heaven's sake.*’ 


Children are very nice observers, and 
they will often perceive your slightest defects. in 
weneral, those who govern children forgive nothing 
in them, but everything in themseives, 


Women of fashion are now said to wear 
jeweled garters, the perfection of style requiring 
one to be black and the other yellow. The latter is 
worn for luck, yellow being accounted a lucky 
color, 


There is a Boston girl who boasts of hav 
ing a watch thet keeps correct time, She was beard 
to remark not long ago as she pulled it out, ‘‘If the 
sun isn’t over the hill ina minute anda half he will 
be late.’’ 


Javelle water, used to remove tea, coflee, 
wrasse and fruit stains from linen, is made thus: 
Mix wellin an earthern vessel one pound of sai 
soda, 6 cents worth of chioride of lime and two 
quarts of soft water. 


An angel of mercy. Evangeline: ‘Gran. 
pa, dear, do’ee tell Jack not to kill that poor boo- 
bottle!’ Grandpapa, delighted. ** And why not, 
my darling?’’ Kvangeline: ‘* Because—because | 
want to kill It myself!'’ 


“Do your shopping early in the morn 
ing,'’ says a fashion paper. This may be good ad- 
vice, but It is rather hard on the salesgiris, as it will 
prevent them from exchanging confidences concern- 
ing the soclal experiences of the previous even- 
ing. 

Miss Longpurse: ‘‘ Why, of course, 
Helen of Troy was beautifu’, Do you suppose there 
would have been a 20 years’ war over her if she 
hadn't been beautifuly’’ Mr, Shortcash, forgetting 
himeelf; ‘*Ob, 1 don’t know, May be she was 
rich,.’’ 

Here are in full the names of the Infanta 
of Spain: ‘Blanche de Castile de la Concepcion 
Therese Francois d'Assise Marguerite Jeanne Kea- 
trice Charlotte Loulse Fernande Adelgonde Elvire 
lidefonse Kegine Josephe Michelle Gaurielle HRa- 
phaelle. : 


It a boy is not trained to endure and to 
bear trouble, he will growupagirl; and a boy that 
is a gir! has all a girl 6 weakness without any of her 
regal qualities, A woman made oat of a woman ts 
God's noblest work; a woman nade out of a man is 
his meanest, 


A west bound train on the Southern 
Pacific was delayed 20 minutes at Houston, Texas, 
the other morning. The doctor arrived, aad in es 
little while the locomotive celebrated the evegt by 
three terrific whistles, When the train pulled out 
mother and child were doing well. 


A young housekeeper was discussing 
with her cook the menu for @ supper-party, ‘‘I 
think,’ she sald, ‘‘we will have some eel for the 
second course?’’ ‘‘How much will you want, 
ma’amy’’ asked the cook, ‘'I ftancy,’'’ sald her 
mistress, ‘‘ten yarde will be suficient.’’ 


Mother, to daugbter: ‘‘I understand, my 
dear, that you made an impression at the conver- 


sazione the other evening.’' Deughter: ‘Yea, 
mamma,’’ Mother: ‘** Woat subject did you dis- 
cuse?’’ Daughter: ‘*'I didn’t discuss anything, 


mamma, | let others do the discussing.’’ 


In all the country towns of Eastern Con- 
necticut smart young ladies are quit ing the plano 
for thg chicken incubator, and they find that hatch- 
tow chickens is not only vastly more lucrative thas 
wying with the tinkling keys, but itis more hea/th- 
ful and fasciaating. It le aleo more healthful for the 
neighbors. 





Ethel: ‘‘O, mamma! I've learned in 
this book that preserved tomatore will take ink- 
stalnus O of slik I’m going to try i\ on my reese. ’’ 
thei applies the tomatoes and hangs the dress out 


Mamma, vex lay Kihe what are you 





FRasculinities. 


No man is bappy who does not think 
himeelf so. 

No mao can either live plously or die 
righteous witbeut a wife. 

Every man complains of his memory, 
bat no man complains of his judgment. 

Fiatterers are the cleverest thought 
readers; they tell you exactly what you think. 

All men are alike in their lower natures; 
it le tm thelr higher characters that they difer. 
To tace danger is no sign of a hero; 


there are times whens man is too badly scared to 
run, 


In warm moments form your resolu- 
tion; aad In cool moments make that resolution 
quod, 


An Albany jeweler loaned al) his dia 
monds on the occasion of a swell ball given in that 
city recently. 


When a couple begin to address each 
other a ‘‘sey’* and ‘you,’ marriage is not far from 
betag a failure. 


George Washington wore a No. 11 dress 
shoe on State occasions, and a No. 13 boot for every- 
day service and comfort, 


A man down in Maine says jf he builds 
ahouse he will have folding doors ‘‘They're so 
handy tn case of a iunerai.** 


A gold corkscrew, small enough when 
fol4ed w haag upon the watch chain, has use as 
well as novelty to recommend it. 


Ano Obio man found in his family Bible 
a check on the old Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of 
Steabenville, dated December 19, \a21. 


S>mething of a person's character may 
be discovered by observing when and how he emiles. 
Some people never smile; they merely arin. 


Hushand: ‘‘This isa pretty gt’ Wife: 
**'What isthe matter?’’ Husband: ‘Some one has 
gone and daubed ink on my new pen-wiper.'' 


“What is a pessimist?’ you ask, So 
phronia. A pessimist is one who thinks there are 
more things to swearatin the world than to swear 
by. 


The only liberty cap, says a clever 
author, isthe nightcap. In it men visit, one-third 
of their lives, the only land where they are free and 
equal, 


lt is hard to tell which is the more ig- 
norant, the man who never reads the newepapere at 
allior the man who believes everything he sees ia 
them, 


‘I never saw such an unlucky man as / 
am. ilere 1 find a plece of money and it is only a 
nickel. If any one else had found it, it would have 
been @ quarter,’’ 


The Fifty Million Club dined in New 
York the other evening. Made up of §#, 000, 00D- 
men, youask? Uh, no! Itis made up of newspaper 
men who ‘'r present 80, 000, 000 (peopie.’' 


Family doctor: “Your wite needs cut. 
door everciee more than anything else.’' Husband 
**But she woa't go out. Whatam I to do?'’ Doctor: 
‘ive her plenty of money to shop with.’’ 


A boy io a public school on being asked 
to define the word ‘‘responsibility'’ said: ‘* Well, 
my trousers have got two buttons on; if one should 
come o@ the other would be responsible for the trou- 
sers.’* 


Each man forms his du'y according to 
hie predominant characteristic; the stern require 
an avenging Judge; the gentic, a forgiving fatuer. 
Just so the pig mies declared that Jove himeelf wasa 
pigmy. 

‘Pshaw,’’ said a Camden lady to her 
husband, who had been criticising her attire, ‘‘'what 
does & man know about a woman's clothes, any- 
way’’’ ‘ He knows the price, my dear,’' he replied 
gently, and she retired. 


Visitor: ‘Is your ma or pa in, sonny?” 
Souny: ‘‘Yes, they're both in; but pa has jest got 
back from a red-hot political meeting, and ma's 
busy ‘tending to him. I think you'd better call 
agin,’’ The visitor thought so, wo. 


Ona dreary rainy day a man stays at 
home all day and pulls out all his private papers, 
with a view to straightening things, and, alter louk- 
ing them carefully over, leavee them in a heap on 
the table fur his wile to pul away. 


‘How many of the wise and learned,’’ 
says Thackeray, ‘‘have married their cooks! Did not 
Lord Elden himeelf, the most prudent man, mate a 
runaway match? Were not Achilles and Ajax both 
in love with their servant-maider'’ 


Protessor: ‘‘What is a paradox?’ Ex 
perienced student: ‘‘A Bunday-night girl telling a 
fellow that really he mustn't stay another minute, 
aod all the time boidieg bim se last with both arme 
that be couldn't get away if he should try.'* 


He; ‘‘There are people in the world who 
don't know what they reslipare till circumstances 
show them.’' Bhe. ‘‘And «a very go ii thing, too, 
for some of us. If the pepper-caster could know 
what it really wes, it would be always snersiug ite 
top off."" 


There are many kinds of smiles. each 
having a distinct character, Home announce gorrt- 
nessand sweetness, others betray sarcasm, bitter- 
ness and pride, some soften the countenance by 
their languishing tenderness, others brighten by 
their spiritual vivacity. 


A ‘‘embling courtship’’ was described 
by s young man ia Boston, defendant for breach of 
promise, ae ‘'walking out with a young woman tu 


see if the dispositions would sult each other, aud t 
see whether at the right time anything would come 
of it." He claimed w have conducted a ramiing 


courtship only 


A writer in an English psper claims tor 





Wvoeodbridge the possessing «f the meanest ma 

Lhe person of 6 miserig yoomana, whu refuse ” 
low his daughter to receive a sealekin jack as 6 
present because be could not afurd ay 
camphor whir would be aeede [ ae 

put of it during the summer 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

“Fun From ‘Life’” is a series of pictures 
from that weekly, published In neat form. 
In our judgment it is the very best of the 
serion, Kvery picture from fret to lest bas 
apoint at onoe witty, laaghabie, and origt- 
nel. Published by Stones & Bros, New 
York, For sale by Porter & Coates. 


“The Declaration of indepontienes aod 
the Constitution of the Unalted States, In 
German, French, aad re, eS in parallel 
olumna, translated by A. H. Laidiaw, Jr., 
Notes and Appendiz, Political and Histort- 
cal. Published by Laidlaw Bros. and Oo., 
137 W, 4ist Street New York City.” This ia 
a valuabie book in many ways and particu. 
larly for mudentaol the German and French 
language who desire a reading-work far 
above the average class book. 


FRESH PERIODIOCALA, 


The April number of the /clectic Maga. 
zine Opens with Prof. Huxley's able paper 
on “Agnosticiam.”’ Mime. Oiga Novikoff, 
the well-known representative of Russia in 
England, contributes @ racy erticie under 
the quaint name “A Cask Fuilot Honey 
with a Spoontuiof Tar.’’ Prof. Kdward 
Dowden talks suggestively of The Hopes 
and Fears for iftereture.” Dr. A.J. H., 
Cresp\'s contribution on “Some Curlositiosa 
of Diet," Is very entertaining. Among other 
articles are “Mintooy, the Isiand of Wo 
men;"’ an article about rallwaysin China; 
a readable paper by Max Muller, an article 
on Tennyson by W. H. H. Myers; ‘Derert 
Nanda,” “The Keformation,” by Mra ttum. 
pory Ward, author of “Kovert Eiamere;’’ 
beside fection, poets, ani a number of 
shortarticlen, E. R, Pelton, publishers, 25 
Bond atreet, New York. 

—_ <—_ 

A BaTH or STATR.—The Queen of Mae 
dagascar has taken her yearly bath, This 
annual cleaning Up wasobserved with great 
pourp. 

‘The Frenoh papers report that the Queen 
was cioihed in seariet aud seated upon * 
red velvet throne; a corner of the room 
was railed off with red curtains aud bebind 
this was rolled @ great bath tub set on 
Wheelin, 

A solemn procession filed through, bear- 
ing the water forthe bath, material's for 
the fire to heat It, nade directly under- 
the bath tub itself, the towels, soap, per- 
fume and various Wilet appurtenances, Ar 
hoon as the water was sulilicientiy heated 
the Dre was pul oul, prayore were said aud 
ahyion suny imploring that the Queen suf- 
fer bo baru frow her daring act, aad then, 
ae #he disappeared behind the curtains a 
malve of artillery was fired and the druuis 
beat to announce to the excited multitudes 
outside that the important part of the core. 
Inony was taking place, 

At the end of tne brief fifteen minutes the 
Queen reappeared, somewhat paler in hue, 
korgoously arrayed and wearing ail the 
crown joweln, 

lu ter hand she carried an ox-horn, tip- 
ped and bound with aiiver, fuil of water 
taken from the bath just previous to her 
ontranos to it 

Hearing this and ascompanied by the 
rine Minister, she marched to the palace 
portal, where abe dipped a branch into tue 
water and sprinkled the spectators as they 
passed along, Which gave them the satis. 
inction of feeling tha: they have in a meas 
ure shared in the dangers which the Queen 
asthe bead of tne nation, had bodily oun- 
fronted, 





- we 

EA TRAORDINARY DkaTH.—Qain, the 
comedian, died while euptying a glase of 
Bordeaux, 

Ei ptinstone, the Chanosllor of Scotiand, 
was heartbroken by the battio of Flod. 
den, 

Phe Emperor Frederick IIL. and bis son 
Maximiiian 1, voth died, weare told, of 
@ating too heart'ly of nelons, 

Henry |., King of Castile, was killed by 
the fall of a ile from the roof while taking 
his amusement in the court yard of his 
pai ace 

The death of Pops was imputed by some 
of bis friends to a ailver saucepan, in which 
it was his delight to beat pottel lampreys, 

ireland, the iitterateur, was honest 
euougb (itis said) to die of shame at bay- 
ing palmed off upon the publicas Shaks. 
peare’s a dramatic effort of his own, 

Angeleri, a Milanese aolor, Was 80 Over. 
couse by his enthuslastic reception on bis 
firet appearance at the theatre in Napies 
that he fell down at the side scenes and 
died, 

$e 

‘Tie Hroagst,—The highest position a 
man can cocupy is thattor whieh be ie fi 
and in which he performs obeertully the 
best work; the lowest ie that for which he 
‘s not adapted, and in which he ia content 
© receive personal benefit for inferior or 
lew crodibab.e performance, Society hes 
OL earnOd, in toe matter of work, to pay 
honor always wbere bonor is due—to dis- 
Uugulsh goid from dross, the true from 
the false, ibe nobie from tbe mean. 
W hen it does, the energy now employed in 
pueblog and striving for coveted positions 
will be turned Into the endeavor to make 
the work that naturally faile to each one, 
a* perfect of ite kind and for its purpose as 
posal ble, 

—_ 2 <> 
rug ‘piano to be sold by a lady with four 
carved legs’ has been outdone. We read 
today ofan order given for “one lady's 
prime saddle for a tail, slim lady, ali over 
bog skin and perfeotiy pisin.’’ 
<2 
wi's Complexion Powder produces 
tiful akin; itcombines every 


vpeeutlil 
rt y and purity 


a soll and 
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FASHION iN FLOWERS. 


Fasbion, which iixe love, ‘‘rules the 
court, the camp, the grove,”’ has for some 
me extended her domain, and now wields 
a tyrannical sceptre over the kingdom of 
Fiora. 

At her dictates we bave panorama o! 
flowers; flowers at all times and in all 
seasons; flowers collectively and individ- 
ually; flowers in fashion, to be prised and 
admired; flowers out of fashion, to be neg- 
lecte1, discarded, and disdained, 

Nero is said to have spent many thou- 
sands upon roses, fora single feast, Such 
lavish luxary bas scarcely been emulated 
in our day; but, although the —N, be 
lous, the rarity and the expense of the blos- 
sommes is greater. 

Ot late the display of costly flowers has 
become more and more extended. Not 
many years since, the bride's bouquet 
homated perhaps, a few sprays of orcuids 
intermingled with the traditional orange 
biossom end asarcely less traditional 
myrtie. Tue myrtie bas fallen out of 


use, 

We atill retain a little of the orange b!os- 
som, and add to it the stephanotis, euciia- 
ria, |ilies of the valley, when Out of season 
forced, and many other beautiful white 
flowers, selécted more with reference to 
the means of the wearer than with any re- 
gard to the season of the year. 

Orchida, from baving been a mere addl- 
tion & the bride’s posy, have become of 
almost universal use in bouquets; in per- 
sonal adornment as well asin Moral decora- 
tion in general, 

Not only isthe bride’s bouquet largely 
corn posed of orchids, but the bridesmaids, 
as well as the wedding guests, often carry 
immense posies of the same choice fl »wers, 
tiled with bows and long streamers of wa- 
tered ribbon. Sometimes these bouquets 
give piace Ww baskets of flowers, or fans 
covered with blossoms, 

Sone time before the single Hower was 
in fashion, wreatus of wild roses were worn 
by the very young; they were siinple and 
pretty in idea, but in practice terrible try- 
ing; aa not ove girl intwenty found them 
becoming, an they were discarded, 
Whetber the popular song ‘She wore a 
wreath of roses” brought them into fash- 
ion or made them ridiculous ts unknown; 
but that popular writers do in some degree 
give an ium petus to fashion is beyond doubt, 
and possibly the presen’ iavish display of 
iuxury in fl »wers and plants imay in @ great 
inessure be due to the glowing word-pic- 
tures of wealthy bomes described by sume 
of our most aduwired novelists. 

Tue older poeis were uever tired of flow- 
ers. Shakespeare has #o wany allusions to 
them that av anthology might be compiled 
from the works of great dramatist alone; 
while rare Ben Jonson's ‘I sent thee late 
a rosy wreath’ ie set to music, and per- 
haps more appreciated at the present time 
than in the days when it was written; and 
the yenial Herrick still pleases with his 
good-teinpered verses, in which flowers 
and maids are apostrophised in a spirit that 
ie moat delightful, In his poems are many 
suggestions of the fashions in connectiou 
witu the rites and festivals of his time, 

About the time of the Crimean Wear flow- 
ere began to appear in bonnets—Frenoh 
ones, at any rate—and a dainty little bunch 
of rosebude or lorget-ime-note was coq uet- 
lisbiy inserted on one side of the closely 
quilied blonde !sce, that filled up the 
espace between the boanet and the head, 
and waa called a front or bonnet cap, 

Graduaily the fashion grew; it was not 
only necessary to have flowers in the von- 
net, but to change thein with the changes 
in their natural he ty pee—snowdrops in 
January, or the Diosso:us of the japonica, 
and 60 on through the circle of the seasons; 
until fashion, run tnad, loaded the bonnets 
with great bunches of ripe fruit, and, bor- 
ror of realiam, crawling caterpillars ‘‘as 
iarge as lifeand twice av natural,’ 

1om the simple real tliower—generally 
* came@liia—in the hair, fashion ranged 
through a vavt variety of ar.ificial flowers 
in the form of wreaths, pointed wreaths to 
suit the hair, worn as it was then called, 
orin bandeaux, turned over tiick pads. 
In addition to the wreath, long trailing 
ends of fowers hung down the back, and 
large bows of velvet filled up the gap left 
at the back of the bead by drawing the hair 
to each side. 

The fashion was ugly and inartistic, but 
somehow our girls were no less pretty 
than before, 

Whatever the ‘“function’’ now to be 
performed, flowers are a necessary part of 
the paraphernaloa, yet when the war com- 
menoed they were never seen at such 
times, and the fact that a regiment, on 
passing turough a certain towa, were pre- 
sevted wita bunches of flowers, which 
some wore al their breasta aud in their 
helmets, and others carried in their hands, 
waving them in response to the cheers 
and burrahs of the excited throng who 
filied the streets, emphasises the remem 
brance of the first public occasion on which 
tne children of Flora played a conspicucus 
part on the 6 of fashion, where they 
now fill every niche and oorner into which 
they can be pressed. 


YOUNG MAN (confidentially): ‘I Want 
to see some of your solitaire riugs,”” Jaw- 
eler: “Engagement ring, I presume.’’ 
Young map: “Y-yes, sir.” Jeweler: 
‘‘Here’s just the thing you want, Alaska 
stone, rolled plate, and warranted for a 
year.”” Young man: “But I want a real 
etone.”’ Jeweler: “Ofcourse. As I was 
going 10 say, we give one of the plated 
rings along with each real stone. 
are exact duplicates. If the engagement 
is a succes, it is very easy to substitute the 





real for the imitation.’ 
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Humorous. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE, 








Little by little she looked at me; 
Little by little I looked at her; 

Little by little our hands had met; 
Little by little—how could we err ’” 


Little by little I bolder grew; 
Little by little she was my pet; 

Litue by little I loved her so; 
Little by little how fond we get! 


Little by little our love grew cold— 
Little by little as cold as snow; 

Little by little she made me stern; 
Litule by lictie I let her go, 


Little by little I wished her back; 
Little by little I ceased to yearn. 

And now she’s married; delightful Fate! 
Little by little how much we learn! 


—U. N. None, 





Fieet men—sailors. 
Active corpses—Dead beats. 
The pale of society—the blondes. 


An inhuman act—pulling down 
bilad 


A suitable trade for a drowning man— 
tle sinking. 


How to develop the imagination—get 


the delirium tremens. 


To prevent fish from smelling in the 


summer—cut their noses off, 


Why isa moequito like a railroad 1—Be 


cause It fastens on the sleepers, 


‘You're a queer chicken,’’ as the hen 
said when she batched outa duck. 


Thieves do not havea very easy life ot 
li, notwithstanding they take things so easy, 


He, tenderly: ‘‘May I see you prety 
svon?’’? She, reproachfully: ‘‘ Don’t you think I 
1m pretty, now?’’ 


Toere’s & man in town who ‘keeps a list 
of all the banks in the country, so as to be able to 
say he keeps a bank account, 


Said Fred, ‘‘I should rather be a wiid 
turkey, and live on the prairies, than be a tame 
turkey, and be killed every year, 


The highest office in the gift of the Presi 
dentisthatof Postmaster at Mineral Point, Col. 
It 1s 12,000 feet above the sea level, 


“Il beg your pardon, madam;I was go- 
ing by without speaking, but you looked so charm- 
ing to-day that I didn’t know you,’’ 


Conductor, politely, to stout person: 
‘*Would you mind standing up, sir? There’s three 
jadies here as would like your seat,’’ 


‘You want nothing, do you?’’ said Pat 
‘‘Bedad, an’ if it’s nothing ye want, you'll find it 
in the Jug where the whiskey was,’’ 


If a man and his wife go to France to 
wether, what is the difference in their mode of trav- 
cilng ’—He goes a-broad, and she goes a-long. 


A country editor consoled a man who 
complained that justice bad not been done him by 
the remark that it was ‘‘very lucky for him,’* 


Lawyer, to wife: ‘Sarah, be sure and 
pulaway at once everything that is of any value, 
because the thief who has Just beea acquitted op my 
eloquent defence is coming to-day to thank me,’"’ 


A fair lecturess says ‘‘there is no work 4 
wan can do but that will be better done by having a 
woman by hisside.’’ How about currying a kick- 
ing mule? 


The agent for a patented coffin says in 
hiscircular, ‘‘Undertakers who have used it pro- 
hounce it a perfect success, and we ask you to try 
it, free of charge, and Judge for yourself,’ 


Davy Crockett once graphically de- 
scribed the condition of a party of friends aftera 
political jollifcation, who ‘‘ were so tipsy that 
uelther of them could hit the ground at three times 
throwing,’? 


“So you are going to keep a school?’’ 
said a young lady to her old aunt. ‘**Well, for my 
part, sooner than do that, 1 would marry a widower 
with nine children,’’ ‘*l should prefer that my- 
self,’ was the reply; ‘*but where is the widower?’’ 


‘IT can tell you how to save that horse,’’ 
sali a coachman to a man who was looking very 
rarnestly atthe skeleton of a horse attached toa 
vellele heavily loaded with oysters. ‘Will you? 
sayon.’’ ‘*Why, Just slip him away while the 
crows are at roost,’’ 


A miller hed his neighbor arrested upon 
the charge of stealing wheat from his mill, but being 
unable to prove the charge, the court adjudged that 
tue plaintif? should apologize to the accused. 
“*Well,’? sald be, **I’ve had you arrested for steal- 
‘ng my wheat, I can’t proveit, and I’m sorry for 


je 99 


the 


A Camden shoemaker hung out a pla- 
card one day, butit badn’t fopped in the wind for 
inore than two hours, when somebody whispered in 
tue proprietor’s ear and he whisked the sign in 
jvlcker than a toad houses his tongue, The placard 
read as follows: **Don’t go elsewhere to be cheated, 
Walk in here,’* 


‘Bobby, your mamma tells me you are 
a very bright boy, and she expects you to be a great 
man,’’ said Mr, Blossom, as he sat in the parlor 
waillow for Bobby's sister. ‘*Ma never does ‘spect 
nolllo’ right, Sbhedon’t know what she’s talking 
soul, She told pa she ‘spected you and my sister 
would be married ‘fore spring, an’ that was more’n 
& year ago.’’ 

LL 

THE Erreot or Dr. Jayne's Expro- 
TORANT at first was to loosen the phiegm 
that clogged ny lungs, and allay the in- 
jammation of my throat. Profuse expect- 
ration followed, and I was soon rid of my 

id entirely.—_Rev. W. A. Haas, Selin’s 
Grove, Pa, 


‘ 





LOVE FOR DOGS. 


The late Crown Prince Rudolph had the 


afiection for d which is so strong a 
a in the rem of the old Hapsburg 
ne. 
He was alwsys attended by one of his 
favorite ani andone Austrian paper 


etates that attention was first called to the 
catastrophe in the Prince’s room by the 
piteous howling of his dog outside the 


itis an old saying amongst the super. 


stitious that dogs are especially sensitive to | 


the presence of death. 

Their faculties, we know, are always on 
thealertto serve those they love, The 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs were 
alike in their affection for dogs. Frederick 
1,’s last words were addressed to his canine 
companion. 

Tne Napoleons, on the contrary, disliked 
them much, and a romantic story is told 
about the Archduchesas Marie Louise, who, 
when she became the Uonqueror’s bride, 
was obliged,in deference to the well-known 
Napoleon prejudice, to separate frow a lit- 
tle dog she loved dearly. 

History tells us that “the Empress cried 
most bitterly. the acquisition of a colossal 
Empire failed to console her for the loss of 
one faithful little animal,”’ 

“Everyone was anxious,” says another 
writer, ‘to swell the train ofthe new Em- 
press, and she longed only for the company 
of her little coaxing Italian hound,”’ 

It is satisfactory to know that she was nt 
long parted from the timid, loving crea: 
ure, 

One of the courtiers who had witnesse: 
her bitter tears of adieu at Vienna hastene« 
on to Paris toinform his master of he: 
grief, and the story has a pretty sequel. 

Leading her from the balcony of the Tai 
leries, where he had presented her to the 
people who tbronged below, witb acciamwns 
tions, the Emperor took her, in wonde 
ment as to her destination,upa dimly-ligh: 
ed corridor tothe room where a woe-b: - 
gone tittle greyhound was aitting, forlori. 
and puzzied, until it heard a step it knev ; 
agthe door opened, the joy of ite mistreen 
richly repaid Nepoleon for the small sacri 
fice he had made to please her, 

Four years later, when the Empress le’t 
the Tuileries with her son, to become 4 
pensioner and prisoner at the Court o: 
Vienna, this same little dog was clasped in 
ber arms, and was perhaps aware of hc: 
sorrow and humiliation. 

EE a ee 


THEIR Last LINES,—Most impreasive 
coincidences have sometimes occurred in 
tne words of actors in their last appearanc:. 
on the stage. An English actor named 
Cummins, some twenty years ago, ap 
peared in a play in which it fell to him t 
deliver these lines :— 


‘‘Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts, 
Such mercy and such pardon as my sou! 
Accords to thee and begs of heaven t 

show thee, 
May such befall me at my latest hour.’’ 


The last words had scarcely dropped 
from his lips when be feil dead on the 





stage. 

‘The following Instance may be regarded 
by the superstitious as a sufficient warning 
against al: jestson sucha grim subject a- 
doath. lt is related by Mr. Solton, an 
English actor and author, that the famous 
tenor, Sim Reeves, was once playing the 
Squire in the pantomime of “Uid Mother 
Goose,’’ and atthe very moment when he 
was walking off the stage, singing— 


“My wife's dead—there let her lie, 
She’s at rest, and so am I,” 


a man tapped him hurriedly on the shoul 
der and whispered “You wust come home 
directly; Mrs, Reevoa ie dead.” CGreatiy 
shocked, Mr. Reeves Lurried home anu 
found it only too true, 

The otier instance to which I refer relate 
to the death of J, W. Coudry, a mind read- 
er, who, a short time ago, while lecturing 
in New Haven, Conn., took occasion tw 
boast of his entire freedom from !ear, at the 
same time speaking gof deathin a some 
what filppantand jesting manner. Very 
singularly, before the conclusion of bis 
performance, he was stricken with apo- 
plexy, bie death occurring Only two days 


later. 


AN KEverRyY-Day MatTrer, — Jinks: 
“Wnat was the matter at your house las. 
nighi?”’ 

links: “Matter?” 

“Yes; something unusual 
wasn’t there?”’ 

“Not that I know of.” 

“En? Why, a8 I passed your house, J 
beard a woman’s voice yelling, ‘Brute’ 
wonster” etc., and a voice that sounded 
like yours shouting back, ‘Old hen! old 
idiot? and I don’t know what 6ise, and 
then there was a great banging of furni 
ture, and pretty soun a brovwmelick ca ue 
through the window. Wasn't that sone 
thing unusual, come, now?’ 

“No, nothing unusual!’’ 

_— rr Oe 

Sa#eE had called upon a real estate nan to 
see if be had a house to suit her, and had 
gone over the list and found fault witb 
everything. A Iittie out of patience, he 
finally asked: 

“Waoat kind of a house do you want, 
anyhow?” 

“Tt isn’t the house 80 wuch as the neigh- 
borhood,’’ she replied. “I want a location 
where the neighbors will be neighborly. 
If 1] want to give a party and want Ww bor- 
row a piano, sofa, a few chairs, three or 
four pictures and some statuary lL want w/| 
feel that my neighbors will lend me them | 
with cheerfalness.” 


going on 





Sup Ngepev AssuRaNCE,—“My dear," 


said young Filinkins to hw newly married 
wite at the dinner table, “1 must congratu- 
7 on your bread—it is simply sa- | 

r ’ 

“Indeed!”’ 

“Yea, and this steak, It is done just right 
—simply delicious,” 

“Does the coffee suit you?’’ 


“It couldn’t be surpasced,’’ 

“Harry,” abe said, rising and looking at 
him with a ftace that wore a mingled ex- 
pression of sadness and distrust, ‘‘tell me 
snore look me inthe eye when yuu 
Bay it.’ 

‘What shall | say?” he asked, in aston 
ishment, 

“Say that you are not deoesittu).” 





“ARE you winking a me because you 
think 1’.n a country jake, sir?’ demanded 
the new clerk at the drug store, loudly and 
belligerentiy, as he paused in the act of 
drawing a glass of soda-water for a custo. 
mer, ‘James,” hurriedly called out the 
pe ‘‘oome and tie up this licorice 
Sy boy. I'll waiton Mr, Rambo wy- 
self. 


_—_—_———P 
A GENTLE heart is like ripe fruit, which 
bends so low that it is at the mercy of every 
one who chooses to pluck ft, while the 
harder fruit keeps out of reach, 
a 


HONESTY AND INTELLIGENCE. 








It pays to be honest, you say. 

Granted, 

Yet how many are dishonest through 
ignorance, enpaliunar, or intentionally 
Oue can be dishonest and yet say nothing. 

A clerk who lets a customer buy a dam 
aged piece of goods, a witness who holds 
back the truth which would clear a pris- 
oner, @ medical practitioner who takes his 
pationt’s money when he knows he -is 
doing him no good,—all are oulpably dis 
honest, 

Speaking of the dishonesty of medical 
men reminds us thatonly the past week 
there has come under our personal obser. 
vation a form of dishonesty which is almost 
too mean for narration. 

it is generally known that doctors bind 
themselves by codes, resolutions and oaths 
not to use any advertised mnedicines, Now, 
there is a medicine on the market which, 
for the past ten years, has accomplished a 
marvelous ainount of good in the cure ot 
Kidney and Liver diseases, and diseases 
arising from the derangement of these 
great organs,—we refer to Warner's Safe 
Cure. So wide-spread are the merita of 
this medicine that the majority of the doo 
tora of this country know from actoal evi- 
dence that it will cure Advanced Kidney 
Disease, which is bat another name for 
Bright’s Disease, 

The medical profession have put them. 
selves on record as admitting that there in 
no cure for this terrible malady, yet there 
are physicians base enough and dishonest 
enoug 
surreptitious manner, put the same Into 
plain, four-ounce vials, and charge their 
patients $2 00 r vial, when a # xteer- 
ounce bottie of the remedy, in ita origina’ 

kagé, can be bought at any drug stor: 
pn the world for $1 25. 

Perhaps the doctor argues that the cure 
of the patient justifies his dishonesty, yo: 
he will boldly stand up at the next county 
medical meeting and denounce Warner's 
Safe Cure as a patent medicine, and one 
which he cannot and will not use, 

The fact is that the peopis ure waking up 
to the truth thattbe medical profession is 
far from honest,and that it dows not possess 
a& monopoly of wisdom in the curing of dis 
ease, doctoring the many sywptomse of kid- 
ney disease, instead of striking at the seat 
of disease—the kidneys thernsel ves, —allow- 
ing patients to die rather than uses remedy, 
known to bes specific, simply because it 
bas been advertised, and when patients are 
dead from Advanced Kidney Disease, stil! 
practicing deception by giving the cause o! 
death in their certificate as pneumonia, 
dro psy, heart disease,or some other accom p 
anying effect of Bright’s Disease. 

All this is prima fucie evidence of in- 
competency, bigetry and dishonesty. 

We speak put the truth when weesay that 
Mesers. H. H, Warner & Co, bave dune 
most philanthropic work for the past ten 
years in educating the people up to tbe 
knowledge they now 6pjoy, eepeciaily of 
maladies growing out of diseases of the 
Kidneys and Liver, and are deserving of 
al! praise for their honesty ard streighttor- 
wardness in exposing #hame and dish nesiy 
of all kinds, 
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DOLLARD & CO., 
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Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


lnvenvors of the celebrated GOSSAREB VER- 
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ceive attention. 
Dollard’s Herbanitum Extract tor 


the Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the re afty peers, aed lie merite 
are euch that, while It bas never yet n advertised, 
the demand for it & steadily increasing. 

Also Del ‘s enerative Cream, to be 
ueed in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair je naturally dry and aeeds an oll, 

Having used ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium'' for a num- 
ber of years, I cheerfully testify to ite efficacy tn re- 
movin epnernt aad preventing the hair from fall- 
ing out, It sleo renders the hair softand lustrous, 

Mas. M. L. HARUT, 
No, 106 South Seocund Bireet, lullade! phia, 
PHILADELPHIA, June 6 1686 

Having used **Dollard's Herbanium Extract'’ for 
the past Gfleen years. | cheerfully recommend it asa 
valuable preparation for the balir, thoroughly clean- 
ing the scalp, and efficacious in case of nervous aeadl- 


ache, 
Mra. J.C. UHLE, 
No, 4114 line Street, 
It gives me great pleasure to give my testimo: y as 
to the value of ‘*Dollard’s Herbantum.'' I have 
used nothing elee on my head for thirty years, and 
feel sure I owe to ite use the perfectly healthy state 
of my ecalp aad btair, 
Mra. J. W. LODGE, 


Merion Btativa, Montgomery Co, I’. 


I have used ‘'Dollard's Herbanium Extract’’ for 
the past teu or tweive years and have found ita 
most excellent ‘*Tonic’’ for the hair, having clean- 
sing and iavigoralting properties of a very high or- 
der, Respectfully 
KEWIs 8. COX, 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 

DOLLARD & CO., 
12338 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'# HAIR CUTTING anbD SHAVING, 
LADIES’ axp CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Km- 
ploved 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &c. 


We make GOLD PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALS, 
c., row all adapted, or special desigus, at 
very reasonable prices. 


We aleo make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Bails and Kacursion pur- 
yes, which are noted for their ine execution, 

If this Paperie mentioned we will send iliustra- 

tons of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 


H. G. OESTERLE, 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wonderfal painting 

The Battle of the Wilderness 
Size 22228 original cost 920.00, never hetore 
offered tu the public, will oe cent FRER te 
every reader of the BATUHDAY Evaniva Mort 
First applicant lo each ueignuvorbuud wii! secure 
the agency (beside the grand work of art) whiet 
willbe valusbie. It will be necessary ‘uo order 


fiomediately, as the supply will be limited on suc 
an extraordinary offer, Address at once wo 


FRANK A. ELLS 4 OU ,Pab's, Charlotte, Mich 














Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Kasiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


OF AWW Nadadas 


Hold by 4rogyiasta of sent by mall. 
. KT. Hazeitine, Warren, Pa. 
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A SUFFERE 


from erroracf youth 


wasting Weak ew 
lost vigor, etc, Waa restored to health tn such at 
markabie tnanner efter all eles had falled, that he 
Will send the mmie of cure FRE to all fellow wuffer 
ora Addrem 1. G. MITCHELL, Fast Haddam, Conn. 
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Latest FPaskhiesn Phases. 

The very beautiful shades of reds lately 
im vogue have heralded in some charming 
lighter shades for spring and summer 
wear—ali variations of rust suades, They 
are extremely delicate and besutifal, and, 
in woolen or silk, for day or evening wear, 
wili during the spring be trimmed with 
black Ince, marabout, and passementerie, 
as black fur waa the preferred ornament 
for the winter reda, 

Artificial fowere play an important part 
in eventog wllettes, One of the latest 
novelties ia the floral waistbelt, or girdle, 
for Empire dresses, encircling the waist, 
and fasteaed with a ribbon or brooch totue 
wide, the two long garland ends faliiug on 
the skirt, Long fowlng sprays cross the 
wkirt diagonally, edge the side of a train, 
and ornament one side of a crossed ocor- 
nage. The flowers are works of art, in all 
species, all ahades of ovlor, 

Hoses are very fashionable, but chrysan- 
themume etill more #0, because they are 
ao varied and original of color, 

Poppies of faded tints are much worn, 
also snowdrops, light garlands of the cyo- 
lamen, and pinks of all varieties, 

Taste in decidly inclining to the I’ rinceas 
dress, This bea been some time in the 
form of the redingote, but the plain Prin- 
cons of brocade, pekin, or faille, isin bigh 
favor ase ball dress, with plain skirt be- 
neath, It Is decidedly becoming, and 
lengthens the waist of a stout figure, whioh 
in all unfitted for a girlish Empire oor- 
nage. 

There ia a marked tendency to revive 
the leg of mutton sleeve of the Kestora- 
tion, not the leg of- mutton enormous at the 
shoulder and diminishing Wl elinost noth- 
ing atthe writ, but a large pleated puff 
making a voluminous sleeve at the shoul- 
der, Few plain close sleeves are neon, 
‘They are yonerally draped or trimmed so 
that they are large and tuil at the top. 
Iiven draped epaulettes are fr quently 
added t> gain the desired effect, 

(jreat ingenuity is shown in preparing 
graceful draperies for sbort sleeves, and 
some of the models, in delicate tulle or 
ince, draped so as to partially show the 
arin, are triummphe of artistic Laste, secured 
in place by bows or beada, 

Toe drapertes in vogue for supple, soft 
inaterial*, are truly exquisite, Kvening 
dresses are being made of crepe de Onbine, 
deliciously draped, the edge bordered with 
a satin ribbon and a broad band of fiigres 
silk embroidery worked in satin stiten, 

All stirts for evening wear, and mostly 
for day wear also, are worn long, that ia, 
nearly resting On the grouud tin front, and 
tralliog a trifle at the bask. Kven young 
xirls’ evening dresses have this apology 
fore (rain, 

An ortginal tollette ts of black satin, 
with long train lined with fame satin, It 
in a straight, severe Princess dreea, with 
decoration of gold bjald round the low 
neck, and at tue waist by way of chate- 
laine girdle, Long black slesves a la 
Juive hang to the ground, made of gauge. 
Tuey are open to the shoulder In front, 
and give a strange beauly to the tollette, 

A noticeable trait in the styles is the open 
banging sleeve, which is atiaining consid. 
erabie prominenoe both for dresses and 
inantioa, 

Veils illustrate the odd freaks of fashion, 
The veil is frilled round the crown of the 
hat, falle over the brim, and Is frilled about 
the neck with a ribbon runner, It is not 
w pretty style, and it le a most inconven- 
lent one, especially as the veli chosen is 
generally rather liberally provided with a 
pattern, inthe way of spots, eta, and the 
poor prisoner cannot even see plainly, let 
alone use ber handkerchief! Such veils 
can only be worn with wide-brimmed 
als, the brim serving to keep the veil 
from pressing too closely on the face, 

Toe boa is making struggles to exist 
during tbe spring and summer, eo it has 
put on anew garb, and appears made of 
ruched tulle for day or evening wear. 
These are pretty trifles, keeping draughts 
from the neck without encountering the 
too great warmth of fur or even 
and \hey are very inexpensive. They soll 
easily and crampilé, soe tulle bos can only 
be worn once or twioe, 

The polo bat wil be fashionable this 
spring, a Small toque, or rather hat, not 
unl ke a ®:ldier’s undress cap in shape, al- 
uiost round, with plain flat crown, The 

brim ie of velvet, or better still of mara- 
b ut or featbers, 


The Lady's cloth has come out in light- 


er, thinner spring makes. 


nany fori, 


Cashmere has 
There ie the Ybetan, 
g heire 


ne® 
with upetand like indian cash 


mere; Kangra cashinere, with the 


ohevron 
cashinere, with fancy 
kind; cashmere me- 


weaving arimureé 


weaving of another 





i les of 
| next loop; turn. 


lange, which shows splashes and fiecks of 
white, or a contrasting color, as though the 
whitewasher’s brush hed been playing 
havoc, 

These splashes are one of the marked 
features of this year’s woolena They are 
altogether new; indeed, they savor much 
of the knickerbooker stripes that were 
worn some years ago, but they have be- 
come longer, wider apart, and more dis 
tinctive, 

Cashmere is a generic name, which 
everybody understands; but the drapers 
have others, which are perfect guides to 
them, but do not #0 easily enlighten the 
public, 

Many of these stuffs are made in three 
varieties, to be used together—plain, 
striped, and checked, The fancy checked 
stufis are not new, but they have novei- 
ties introduced on the old patterns. 

For example, there is a worsted check 
with a diaper plaid, so woven that it forms 
a fancy check in the ground. 

Sootch tweeds are among the well-known 
materials which are made of the triple 
amalgamation; a more useful, well-wear- 
ing fabric it would be difficult to find. 

Alpacas are to the fore again, used plain 
and striped, and they have been made 
now not only with fancy and shaded 
stripes, but with figures upon them, and 
glace and lace-like stripes which are en- 
rely new. 

The tasbionable colors are, first, reseda— 
a wide term, covering many tones of green 
and terra cotta, which include dark and 
lurid hues, and a red blotting paper tint, 
perbaps more deep pink than red, of which 
#0 inany of the best Peris gowns for early 
spring are being made. 

O.ive-green holds an honoravie place. 
Newer and well suited to stuffs in light 
colors is ‘‘parch ment,’’ a Dame that exactly 
conveys the tint to which it lends ita name, 
There is a new dark biue, called Neptune: 
a reddish-trown, Afrique; a tawny olive, 
and a pure pink. Grays, fawns, and stones 
play an all-important part, 

The salient features of the now woolens 
are stated in two words—borders and bro- 
cades; but, however, they are treated in 
quite new fashion. Very pretty are the 
brocades of conventional flowers, turown 
on a twilled surface, and covering it well. 
They are the sort of patterns you often 
come across in unbordered damask; and, 
to cite one example amoug many, imagine 
a blust-gray twill ground covered ali over 
with smal! running leaves aud conven- 
tional daisies in parchment tones, The 
varieties, Lowever, are endless, and the 
result when these stuffs are made up in 
the latest French tasbions are delightful. 

Most of the new woolens are made of 
doubie width, in order to be ured to the 
best advantage in the prevailing styles; 
and, ourious to relate, tule has not in- 
creased in price, except in the more oosily 
roves, where only a couple of yards of bro- 
cade are needed, but they are as costly as 
ailk, 

A number of socalled robes are sold, 
and these are the more costiy class oi 
goods. some of them are gems in their 
way. One of the prettiest 1 have seen had 
® parchment ground, pienty of the piain 
atufl, and two double yards for the front, 
with popptes in deep olive-green, growing 
up naturally from the hem to the depth of 
half a yard. They were exquisitely de- 
signed, 

Many of the designs for these, band- 
somely bordered, are borrowed from the 
Euipire period. 

The varieties in woolen brocades are so 
great it is difficult to describe even the 
leading features. Some of the silk and 
woo! brocades in patterns tonrown all over 
the stuff are not unlike the wool damasks 
used for tablecloths of late yeara, Others, 
again, have finely woven silk-striped de- 
signs of Empire wreaths and neutral tints 
combined, drabs and browns torming the 
patierns on gray grounds, 


Odds and Ends, 
ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS 

Butterfly Lace.—Make a chain of 
etitobes; turao. 

lst row—One trebie crochet in fourth 
stitch from needle, | treble in each of next 
three stitches, three chain, pass over three 
atitches, and work | treble in each of nex} 
6 stitches; turn. 

2d row—Three chain, i treble in each of 
next 5 trebies of preceding row, $3 chain, 6 
trebles in loop of 3 chain in last row, 5 
cobain, faeten in end of work to form a loop; 
turn. 

31 row—Three chain, work 7 trebles in 5 
chain of the last row, 6 trebles over 6 treb 
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previous row, 3 chain, 6 trebleain 


4th row—Three chain, trebles over 


trebies of previous row, beginning with 


the second treble, 3 chain, 6 trebles in loop 
made by chain of 3, pes over 4 atitches in 
scallop, 2 chain, pass over 1, 1 treble be- 
tween sixth and seventh stitches, and so 
continue around the scallop ; turn. 

bth row-—-Make 9 sinall scallops as fol- 

lows: One double, 4 chain, 1 double in 
centre of first 2 chain, 1 double, 4 chain, 1 
double in first oar, and so continue to end 
ot scallop, then 6 trebles over 6 trebles in 
preceding row, 3 cbain, 6 trebles in loop; 
turn, 
- 6th row—Three chain, 5 trebles over 6 
trebles in last row beginning with second 
treble, 3 chain, 6 trebies in loop, 3 chain; 
turn. 

7th row—Five trebles, 3 chain, 6 trebles 
in loop; turn. 

Sth row—Three chain, 5 trebles, 3 chain, 
6 trebles in loop, 5 chain, fastened in ead 
of 5 trebles in last row to form a scallop; 
turn, 

9th row—Three chain, 7 trebles in loop 
of 5 chain, 6 trebles in next 6 trebles of last 
row, 3 chain, 6 trebles in loop; turn. 

10: row—Three chain, 5 trebles, 3 chain, 
6 trebles in loop, pass over 4 stitches, | 
treble between fourth and fifth stitones 2 
chain, | treble between sixth and seventh 
stitches, and #0 continue around the s#cal- 
lop, fastening in the top of the last 5 chain 
al the bottom of the first scallop; turn. 

llth row—The same as fifth row, which 
will end the scallop, Begin at sixth row 
Lo repeat. 

Run a chain across the top for a heading 
by which to attach the trimming to what 
ever is liked, 

Photographs.—A modern drawing-room 
dispiays more flowers and more photo- 
raphe than anything else. The latter are 
arranged in the new screens of ligit-col- 
ored leather, worked in gould and silver, 
alter old Fiemish models, which at the top 
told into three heights, or in high contin- 
ucus screens of leather, plush and silk 
placed on cabinets, piano, and tables, 

Single and double frame are to be seen 
in every variety, made in plush, with sil- 
ver cornersin the vew silver filigree on 
vei vet, which does not tarnish, and in the 
veyetable ivory, gold inlaid work, fine 
wrought leather, >, 

‘There never were more trames to choose 
frou, bul 6ven these may be found to take 
up too much room, Large cardboard 
squares are covered with brocade and 
bands of pisos velvel, into which the pho- 
lographs are slipped, so that they show a 
little, and can be easily picked out, 

l.arge screens, too, aré made for the pho- 
lographs to slipin, The likenesses them- 
selves are now either large or small, mid- 
wet +178; the former are framed and bung 
ob the wall, the latter have a choice of 
frames, some pretty ones, in three shades 
Ol striped ieather. 


Tired Hyves —People speak about their 
eyes being fatigued, meaning that the re. 
tina, or nerve portion of toe brain that 
dves the seeing, is tatigued, but such is 
not (he case, as the retina rarely tires, The 
latigue js in the inner and outer muscles 
altached to the eyeball, and the muscle of 
accommodation which surrounds the lens 
ot the eye, Whena near object is to be 
jooked at, this muscle relaxes and allows 
the lens to thicken, increasing its refrac- 
tive power. ‘lue inner and outer muscles 
are used in covering the eye on the object 
to be looked at, the inner one being espe. 
cially used when a near object is to be 
looked at. 

it is in these three muscles men- 
tioned that the fatigue is felt, and relief 
is secured temporarily by closing the eyes 
or gazing at far distant objects, The usual 
Indication of strain is a redness of the rim 
of the eyelid, betokening a congested state 
of the inner surface, which may be accom- 
panied with some pain, When the eye 
Uires easily, rest is not the proper remedy, 
but the use of glasses of sufficient power to 
aid in accommodating the eye to vision, 
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Tue KING or GAME F1I8H,—The tarpon 
is the King of game fish. His home is in 
the (julf of Mex'co and in the Western 
Atlantic. He occasionaily appears as far 
North as the Jersey coast, and is met with 
around the Weat Indies, but is most fre- 
quently caught in the bays and harbors of 
the Florida coast. In his prime the tar- 
por isa aix-footer. He weighs from 100 to 
1X) pounds, He is remarkabie for his 
great beanty, When first landed his scales 
shine as though plated with silver. He 
bas a long bony projection at the dorsal 


fiu, which i# often seen scooting slong the 
top of the water while the fish is out of 





sight beneati. The tarpon is known in 
| Georgia as the ‘‘Jew-fish,’’ and in Texas as 
ithe Savaniila.”’ In other places it is 
on ed ‘s Osh” and “siiver king.” 
rhe French speaking people af the 
| coast Call it the ‘grand eocaiile,’ 
the a'z f the scales 
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Oonfidential Correspondents. 


Samoa.—Tbe group numbers in sai! 
thirteen islands which are called Navigators’ Is- 
lands, or Samoa, 


M. D.—Woat you describe is a species of 
gambling, and would not be a wise nor honest way 
of making money, 


DexatTe.—The population of London, 
England, in 1886 was 4,140,538: the population of 
Penneylvania at the census of 1860 was 4,22 sy). 


L. C. D.—Before the war slave-holding 
States bad a representation in Congress based 
upon three Ofthsof the slaves added to the free 
pupulation, 


R. E. A.—We should seriously advixe 
ycu to leave your nose alone; any attempt to alter 
the shape of it will besuretorceultin turther dis- 
figurement. 


K,. T.—The Jews date from the Creation 
which they consider to have been 3.760 years and three 
months before the commencement of our era, Ty 
reduce Jewish time to ours, subtract from the Jewish 
year 3,761 years, 


JOSEPHINE.— You are too young to think 
of matrimony, and assuredly a man, six years older 
than yourself, should know better than to persuade 
you tomeet him clandestinely. No wonder that you 
are unbappy in deceiving your parents. Prove your 
repentance. 


Noza.— Elizabeth Fry was a Quaker lads, 
who wasa preacherand philanthropist, and inter 
ested herself greatly io British and foreign prisons, 
Her maiden name was Gurney; she was born on May 
21, 1780, and she married Joseph Fry in 1800, and dia 
October 12, 1845, 


C, T.—I1t is a popular error that this 
Government ever offered a reward for the discovery 
of perpetual motion. How such foolish notions get 
intocirculation is surpising; but the amount of 
credulity and ignorance abroad, even among the so- 
called educated, is remarkable. 


SPENCER.— Poetry can be and is written 
on apy kind of writing paper. Note or letter paper 
ls, however, the handiest. In ail writing for the 
press, only One side of the sheet le used It can be 
and issentinany form, By malior express. Lt your 
firet poem is good enough, we will pubiish it wih 
pleasure. 


MAYFLOWER,.—Artemisia was a (ueen 
of Caria. Her busband, Mausolus, was famous for 
his personal beauty, She erected to his memory a 
monument, or mausoleum, called one of the seven 
wonders of the world; the term bas from thence been 
applied to all nonuments of great sige and spirn- 
dor, She was inconsviable tor her husband's 
death, and died two years after through erief, 


M. L. P,— Cleopatra's Needle was a great 
Monument standing before the Tempie of Un, the 
«reat Egyptian seat of learning, where Moses was 
sohighly educated. The true significauce of the 
obelisk is said to be obscure, but it was a symbol of 
the sun, and of the god Amun (or Amen), the name 
signilying ‘the uprevealed.’’ lo very early periods 
small obelisks were erected by the tombe of kings, 
recording their bis ortes, 


ExTER.—QGallium is gallium, jost as gold 
is god—an element. Its discovery in 1575 by a 
Frevch chemistinan ore from the Pyrenees was 
foreshadowed by the declarations of theoretical 
chemistry that such an element existed, as weil as 
otbers then unknown, with properties well deflucd. 
It is worth $200 an ounce because it is so scarce, 
There is no tuduetrial use to which the metal is pul, 
as it ls as soit as, or softer, than lead, Iliise only a 
laboratory curiousity, 


GRIN DER,— Yoursymptoms are mainly 
those of dyspepsia and nervous debility. You must 
not brood over your feelings, as you will oniy make 
yourself worse, and, above all,do not have recours+ 
to stimulanistocheer youup You arequiie right 
to take plenty of exercise. You can doa great deal 
tor yourself by encouraging cheerful habits and 
occupying your mind when off work, You 
will fod quinine and iron as good a tonic as you can 
take, 


No ONETO KNow.—"' Perfect love casteth 
out fear.’* If you loved bim, and he loved you, you 
would not be afraid eof him, One does pot harin 
what he loves. He may imagine ke loves, but that 
is all. As this world goes a bad temzer is not, or lu 
our opinion, should not be an insurmountabie ob- 
jJectioninaman. The devii bimeelf is sali by the 
poets to be a ‘‘perfect gentleman,’ and never shows 
any temper, He is none the less, however, what he 
is, forall that, Marriage has wore or less of chance 
in it underall circumstances, and if your sweel- 
heart bas no worse fault than a bit of bad temper, ve 
would advise you to stand by bim. That he shows 
his temper proves be is not a hypocrite, and thatia 
itself, ie a good deal for either nan or woman Wieck 
courting. 


ZITTIE.—The word ‘‘crystal’’ is from (he 
Latiu crystallum, from a Greek word meaning ict, 
cold, froet, crystal. The dictiouary gives four mean- 
ings, but if you wish to study the scientific one, yu" 
had better gel some standard treatise on mivera'- 
Ogy, a8 (he subjectis very interesting frum a gevme- 
trical point of view, and crystais are arranged 10 
classes or systems, The glass of @ watch Is called ‘‘s 
crystal,’’ also a species of glass more perfectin \\6 
com position than ordinary glass. The word ‘'crys- 
tal’’ is also applied as a descriptive term toanything 
clear which resembles it, such as water. Drydeo 
speaks of ‘the crystal streams that murmur 
through the meads.'’ Crystal given as a Wo- 
man's Dame means clear, lucid, transparent, crystal~ 
line. 


ANGIOLA.— General Prim was a Spanish 
soldier and politician, born in Catalonia, December 
6 1414. From 1837, when he became coione! in the 
army of the Christinos, he was constantly embrotle? 
in some way with the politics and government of 
Spain. He was banished, and in 1863 directed frow 
Brussels the insurrection which terminated {np the 
flight of Queen Isabe'la, and his own triumphal en- 
try into Madrid, He was Minister of War in »¢r 
rano's Provisional Government, and then became 
Marshal, Commander-in-Chiel, «nd President of toe 
Cabinet, lsay Assuch he successively offere 
| Spanish throne to Espartero, Prince Leopold uf H 
| slern, out of 
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